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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1849. 
sonal 

Pe co | HERE are three or four matters 

A 3 that have come before us during 

; Fi Rey «=the week, on which we desire 

to say a few words to our 





separately, we must string them together, as 
we have done on some other occasions, 
although in truth they have not much imme- 
diate connection. 

On Thursday in last week, after listening to 
a paper on pointed architecture, at the Society 
of Antiquaries, written by the veteran architect, 
Mr. John Adey Repton (how much a veteran 
was shewn by the fact, that this was the con- 
tinuation of a paper commenced by him forty 
yearsago), welooked in at the adjoining pleasant 
room, where the Royal Society hold their 
meetings, to know what was going on there. 
We say a pleasant room, but to our minds it 
is the most pleasant room in London; its old 
sconces and wax lights, the quiet that pre- 
vails there, the portraits which cover every 


inch of the walls, including at all events one | 


great architect, the men who are occasionally 
to be found there dozing with dignity amidst 


the hum of a paper, and the mace on the table, | 
which, before Mr. Weld scandalously destroyed | 
the belief, by proving that Charles the Second | 


not merely bought but paid for it, we were able 


to point out toa country visiter as the veritable | 


“bauble” which Cromwell bade his soldiers 
“take away,”—all concur to make if so. 
I'here were very few members present—per- 
haps not forty—and Sir Robert Harry Inglis, 
bland and unctuous, with that bit of the beau- 
tiful in his button-hole in the shape of a 


flower, which seems as much part of his dress | 


as his coat (and we like him for it), had by the 
hand a venerable looking, though not old man, 
and was admitting him, in the name of the 
Royal Society, “a fellow thereof ;”’ and then he 
added a few happily chosen words, to mark 


his consideration of the new member—Sumner, | 


Archbishop of Canterbury, and Primate of all 
England. Another neophyte approached, whom 
Sir Robert admitted as Lord John Russell, 
and to whom he said, in more and better words 
than we can remember, that he should not 


meet the views of the fellows if he did not add | 
to his official duty, an earnest expression of , 
their hope that all his lordship’s efforts, as the | 


Prime Minister of England, for the advantage 
ofthe country, might be crowned with success. 
The fellows regarded with no ordinary plea- 
sure, he said, the accession of one who, he 
was satisfied, felt with him, that no earthly 


pursuit had stronger claims on the attention | 
ear and entire confidence of the meeting as | lications, and which seems to haye no other 


of all than the pursuits of science. 


Our old friend the new secretary, Professor 
Bell, who has quite settled down into | 
his seat, then began to read some statements of | 


the average fall of rain during certain showers, | 
| audience. 


which will doubtless be very useful when 


printed, but as we did not desire to have | 


cold water thrown on the feelings which what 


have a note of it. 


pork readers ; and not having left | 
ourselves space or time to treat each of them | 





and an exile, and the ministers of other coun- 
tries can scarce preserve the land from anarchy 
and spoliation,—here were the head of our 
church, and the prime minister of our country, 
quietly giving their adhesion to the cause of 
science, and taking their seats amongst its 
representatives. 

On the previous evening we attended a 
meeting of a different character, from which 
we came away less satisfied. A placard on a 





by the Rev. John Aldis; subject—“ The Con- 
nection of Idolatry and Architecture,” took us 
|to the Baptist Mission House in Moorgate- 
street. The library, a good room, adorned by 
the prize pictures of “The Baptism of 
Christ,” concerning which much was said at 
the time of the competition, was filled with per- 
sons; and the reverend lecturer spoke eloquently 
and fluently, though we cannot say well; for 
his eloquence was sadly thrown away on a 
futile idea, and his audience must have left 
with their notions on the subject of architec- 
ture curiously mystified and perverted. The 





duced an architecture, Christianity had done 


nothing for it (our glorious cathedrals were | 


wall in Westminster, setting forth that a lec- | 
ture would be delivered to the Young Men’s | 
Missionary Association, on the 24th of January, | 


dogmas which he specially wished to inculcate | 
were these: that architecture was purely | 
idolatrous; that while Paganism had pro- ; 
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countries, this was a remarkable and significant 
scene, not without interest to any. While the 
infallible head of another church is a fugitive 


nience. Now let us, by way of friendly warn- 
ing, recommend the commissioners to keep 
themselves as much as possible out of hot 
water. They have clean and dirty water ques- 
tions enough already on their hands, and they 
have a vast amount of serious business to get 
through, all of which will require the exercise 
of cool brains, and the assistance of a friendly 
public opinion. We have had too many occa- 
sions of late for regretting the evident infusion 
of a mixture of acerbity, acidity, and acridity, 
into certain sanitary compositions, and what 
appeared to us a frequent diverging from the 
straightforward path of business for the sake 
of giving an unexpected kick at some real or 
imaginary opponent. There is much to be ob- 
| jected to in the tone of Mr. Austin’s report on 
| the drainage of the new Houses of Parliament, 
| and to some of the circumstances attending it. 
If he had put forward a plain statement of 
| facts in very temperate language, he would 
| have laid a good ground for a temperate dis- 

cussion. As the matter now stands, there is 
bh much feeling involved in it, too much mak- 
| ing of a case, and striving for victory, for us to 
hopethat the controversy willend very pleasantly 
or profitably. The new views that have been 
recently taken on the subject of town drainage 
may be wholly or partially right or wrong. It 
is very important to the public that their accu- 
| racy or inaccuracy should be distinctly ascer- 
| tained, and that we should have the full benefit 
| of acalm, unprejudiced investigation of the whole 





subject of town drainage by impartial and prac- 


quite forgotten), and—chief point of all, that | tical men of science, of whom there are several 
columns in Druid, Egyptian, Greek, and in the commission. If, however, the officers of 
Roman architecture were simply symbols of | the commission should be allowed to indulge 


| gods or their attendants! In Greek buildings, | in amy thing approaching personalities, or 


| for example, he said, the columns were wholly 
| useless, and were not put up with the view of 
| being of use; they were the beginning and 


|the end of the building, representatives of | 
| gods to awe the worshippers. His main proof | 
| (good lack!) he rested on this, that all the | 
| parts of an order were symbolical, and that | 
| surely, therefore, the leading idea, the column, | 
was so too. Thus, he said the triglyphs were 


suggestions of Apollo’s harp! and the flutings 
| of the columns were to represent the folds of 


'arobe. The Doric order, he continued, had | 


no pediment, the robe was supposed to be so 
large as to hide it. In the Ionic the robe was 
less (the column, therefore, smaller), and the 
pediment was visible. For a time we could not 
'understand what the reverend gentleman 


meant by saying the Doric had no pediment, | 
but as he went on we came to the conclu- | 


sion that he meant “ pedestal,” anil ought to 


columns in absurd situations by ourselves, 


} 
} 


have said “ base.’”? As to the constant use of | 


| should so shape their reports as to hurt in 


any avoidable manner the feelings of others, 
the consequence would be the excitement of 
something like party feeling, occasioning 
heated instead of temperate discussion, in the 
turmoil of which poor Trutu might find 
herself flashed, or flushed, if our readers 
like it better, into a bottomless cesspool. 
Moreover, opposition to the views of the com- 
mission would be excited in numerous quarters 
where otherwise good will and aid might have 
been looked for. And though we have put 
the matter hypothetically, the truth is, this feel- 
ing is being excited, and an opposition is 
growing, and, therefore, we do most earnestly 
advise the commissioners to check any disposi- 
tion to gladiatorial exhibition which may shew 
itself amongst them. 

We have carefully endeavoured to steer an 
unbiassed course; our views, long ago and 
often expressed, are mainly those of the com- 


| mission,—we “have done the state some 
which he condemned (he was not quite 80 | 


service, and they know it;” but we have not 


wrong here), we had, like many other imita- | the less painfully felt the injustice, as well as 
tors, taken up an absurdity, although we | the impropriety in a political and in a mere 
would not have originated it; but he repeated, gentlemanly point of view, of the apparent 
in classical architecture columns were simply | endeavour to cast a slur on men of stand- 
representatives of gods, and purely idolatrous, | ing and experience in their departments, 

The rev. gentleman appeared to possess the | which has been evinced by several recent pub- 


one of their pastors; and making all his state- | exciting cause than the fact, that the practice 
ments not as being in any degree matters of | of these gentlemen and the new views are not 
doubt, but as received truths, they were doubt- | altogether in accord. An obstinate adherence 
less so considered by the majority of his | to antiquated notions clearly proved to be 
wrong, might justify a condemnation, which no 
With a protest against such blind teaching, let | man could be fairly required to suffer in 


us leave the speculative, however, and turn to | silence, merely because he is told without proof 
we had seen had induced, we straightway de- | the practical. 
parted, determined that our readers should 


that all his theory and practice have been based . 
It is pretty evident, from the proceedings at | on error; but such a condemnation is 


| a late Court of Sewers, reported in our present | exasperating when it is pronounced with an 
And surely, taken in connection with what | number, that the Barry-Austin controversy is | assumption of infallibility on points obviously — 
‘8 passing around us, and the state of other | one which may lead to considerable inconye- | still unsettled, ; 
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Let us hope, then, that the Metropolitan 
Commissioners of Sewers, whom we cordially 
wish well through their arduous labours, will 
establish an additional claim to the confidence 
of the public, by carefully preventing the pub- 
lication of any report which is not couched in 
the most temperate terms. If they do not, 
they may find the task of deodorizing more 
diffeult than they think for. 

We are not fond of finding fault, or even of 
exposing misdoings; we would rather praise 
than blame; still, when occasion arises, we 
never shrink from the task, and unfortunately 
this is too often the case, especially in archi- 
tectural competitions. The ink of our notice 
of very suspicious proceedings at Chichester 
was scarcely dry before we were called on to 
refer to others equally so at Birmingham. 

To expect a just decision, excepting through 
chance, in a competition where a board of 
guardians, unaided, are to make the selection, 
even if they have the best intentions, and 
earnestly desire to do right, is simply ridiculous. 
In the case now under discussion, to which we 
referred last week, there would seem to be in- 
fluences at work, apart from this actual impos- 
sibility, which will prevent the likelihood of 
justice being done to the competitors,—at 
least, if the statements forwarded to us, and 
others publicly made, be true. 

We have before us the names of fifty-two 
competitors, and the initials of two. How 
these came to be public we do not know; but 
supposing that the competitors understood that 
it was to be so, we do not object to this. Twenty- 
eight of these, according to the list, are from 
London and its suburbs, including some re- 
spectable names, and five are from Birmingham. 
In two meetings, or at most three, forty-seven 
of the designs were got rid of, seven being 
selected Of these seven, how 
many will our readers say were of the twenty- 


as the best. 


eight from London, and how many from the 
Supposing the talent equal 
in both places, and making some allowance for 


Birmingham list? 


superior facilities for obtaining local informa- 
tion possessed by the architects of the town, 
We will wager 
a new case of instruments, however, with the 


the calculation is not difficult. 


best arithmetician who reads us, that the result 
of his sums will not coincide with the fact. 
The committee’s list includes all five of the 
Birmingham competitors (at least so goes our 
information) and not one of the London men.* 

The Birmingham Journal of Saturday last 
has a sensible leading article on the subject, 
pointing out the injustice that is being done to 
the competitors. In speaking of the selection 
the writer says, after remarking that of the 
two meetings in which the work had been 
done, considerable part of one was occupied in 
discussing merely the mode of determining 
the best,—‘“‘ It may be as well to remind our 
readers that not one in ten of the guardians in 
committee assembled had the slightest practi- 
cal knowledge of the subject before them. 
Few unprofessional men are able to ‘read,’ as 
it is termed, an architectural plan so as to un- 
derstand even its general features, and we do 
not libel the guardians in saying that they are 
quite as competent to read a Greek poem, or a 
Sanscrit MS., as they are to analyse, still less 
to generalise, the necessarily elaborate and 
complicated details before them. If this be 
are at a loss to determine on what prin- 
py judged of, and threw overboard, the 





s of the selected are (without reference to the 
#t), Coe and Goodwin, Lewisham ; Brodrick, 
hatiey. Drary and Bateman, Newey, Hem- 
believe. but this is not quite clear in our list 
iLof Birmingham. 
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forty-six plans referred to. Look also at the 
express speed with which they got through 
their work. Admitting that several of the 
plans were ineligible on the score of expense, 
or, for some cause not connected with their 
architectural arrangements, did not require 
examination, there was still a number suffi- 
cient to occupy the time of a competent tribu- 
nal for a week. Consider the facts already 
stated ; the time the mere arrangement of the 
plans occupied, the numerous details demand- 
ing separate consideration with reference to 
themselves and to the building as a whole, the 
cost of producing these plans, and the profes- 
sional character of the architects in some mea- 
sure involved in the decision, then estimate 
the competency of the judges, and the atten- 


| tion bestowed on the plans at the two meetings 


with these considerations, and it must be ad- 
mitted that the tribunal was as incompetent as 
the trial was hurried and unfair.” 

The writer, in conclusion, urges the guar- 
dians to retrace their steps; to appoint three 
architects of character who are not interested 
in the competition, and request them to exa- 
mine and report upon the plans for the guid- 
ance of the Board. 

One of the guardians has attempted, in a 
letter to Aris’s Gazette, to reply to the Jour- 
nal, but says nothing more so far as relates to 
the real question at issue than that the board 
had three meetings instead of two. 

One of the competitors has, in a praise- 
worthy manner, exerted himself to obtain a 
reconsideration of the designs. A meeting of 
competitors was fixed to take place at Bir- 
mingham on Tuesday (it being understood 
that the board would make their final selection 
on Wednesday), but the notice was so short 
that we doubt if many were able to attend.* 
Several members of the board themselves feel 
that an injustice (if only through want of 
knowledge) is being committed, and have 
offered, we are told, to co-operate in bringing 
the matter fairly before the public, and giving 
the competitors a chance of redress. 

And so, having discoursed of Prime Minis- 
ters and Baptist Missionaries, Commissioners of 
Sewers and Board of Guardians, wandering 
without apology from London to Birmingham, 
we commend the matter of our paper to the 
consideration of the various parties whom it 
may oncern, considering they will not find it 
wholly uninstructive. 





THE RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF ARCHITECTS. 

Tue mutual positions of Arcurrectst and 
their EmMpLoyers, differ in no material re- 
spect from the ordinary relations as by law 
established between principals and their agents. 
The most prominent peculiarity attaching to 
the intercourse between them arises from the 
nature of their association,—which is neither 
honorary, as in the case of barristers and 
physicians in respect of their clients or pa- 
tients, nor yet subject to any fixed and certain 
claims for services, as are the attendances of 
attorneys and solicitors. Hence it follows, 
that in all engagements made with architects, 
unless controlled by an express agreement, 
the amount of compensation due to them for 
their "professional assistance is estimated on 
the quantum meruit principle, and therefore 
must depend mainly upon the evidence ad- 
duced in each particular transaction, in sup- 
port of the amount of skill and labour entitled 
to remuneration. A contract will be implied 
as having been entered into by the one party 





* We were requested to co-operate by giving intimation 
of the meeting to the London competitors, and presiding at 
the meeting, but did not receive the letter until too late. 

+ It is almost unnecessary to state that the rights and 
responsibilities of Amcuitects and SugvryeRs are here 


| treated as identical. , 
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to pay a fair and reasonable compensation to 
the other, in consideration of the duties and 
responsibilities which he assumes, and of the 
labour and services which he performs, This, 
in the absence of ah express contract, is the 
extent of the implied ement. The only 
question that can possibly arise out of this 
state of things goes to the value of the ser- 
vices actually rendered. 

An architect’s engagement or retainef is 
not, as has been frequently erroneously sup- 
posed, necessarily co-extensive with the com- 
pletion of his original design, nor continuing 
to the entire execution of the works primarily 
entrusted to his charge. The employer may 
at any time discharge one architect and engage 
another. In such a case, the architect dis- 
placed must seek his remedy on quantum 
meruit, Nor would his claim be limited to 
the works then actually performed or in pro- 
gress ; he would also be entitled to a remune- 
ration commensurate with the prospective 
advantage accruing to his employer from thé 
adoption of that design which he is denied the 
privilege of perfecting. 

An architect is bound to exercise due care 
and skill in execution of the trusts committed 
to his charge. Nor will any thing short of a 
personal investigation into all the details of 
every matter delegated to him be sufficient to 
exonerate him from the imputation of neglect. 
In case of the occurrence of any un- 
foreseen disaster, it will be no valid plea for 
him, in answer to the charge of negligence, to 
show that the particulars on which his calcula- 
tions have been erroneously grounded were 
furnished to him by his employer. It is his 
duiy to inspect, to test, and verify all data 
which may be supplied to him, if on the cor- 
rectness of those data the success or failure of 
his work depend. Hence, an architect, having 
been employed by a committee to erect a 
bridge, it was held that he was bound to 
ascertain for himself by personal experiment 
the nature of the soil; although a person pre- 
viously appointed by the committee for that 
purpose communicated to him, by their ex- 
press desire, the result of his inquiries.* 

Nor can an architect establish any claim in 
respect of his services, when, either through 
neglect or ignorance, his calculations have 
been proved erroneous, and his estimates de- 
ceptive. Indeed, it is a general and most 
equitable rule that no agent can demand remu- 
neration as for work and labour done, unless 
the principal derives some benefit from his 
assistance.t Common sense will accord its 
approval to that dictum of the law which 
declares want of competence or want of can- 
dour to be equally unworthy. Hence an 
architect, who, by means of a grossly incorrect 
estimate, induces his employer to undertake 
work which cannot be completed otherwise 
than at a much greater expense than was 
originally contemplated, is not entitled to 
recover any thing for his trouble, either in 
the making of such estimate—or for the exe- 
cution of the works performed thereunder—or 
for any services connected therewith.~ In 
such a case—that is to say, when the estimate 
is utterly erroneous and deceptive, no remedy 
is given to the architect in action upon quan- 
tum meruit ; since the defendant may, without 
notice, and under plea of the general issuz,$ 
reduce the damages “‘ by showing that the 
work was improperly done; and may entitle 
himself to a verdict by establishing its total 
inefficiency.” || 

The words of Mr. Justice Le Blanc applied 
to an analagous case,7| may be quoted as form- 
ing a very appropriate summary of the points 
involving the necessity for the exercise of a 
fair degree of skill and care by an architect, 
for, as he observes, “ the plaintiff must be 
prepared to show that his work was properly 
done. If a man contracted with another to 
build him a house for a certain sum, it surely 
would not be sufficient for the plaintiff to 
show that he had put together such a quantity 
of bricks and timber in the shape of a house, 


a | 


* Moneypenny v. Hartland, 1C. and P., 382; 2 id. 378 
S. C. on second trial. 

+ See Stewart v. Kayle, 3Stark, 161; Hamond v, Hol- 
liday, 1 C. and P., 384. 

t Moneypenny v. Hartland. Ante. 

§ Chitty on Cont., 869; Denew vy. Deverel.3 Camp. Cy 
451; and [Farnsworth v. Garrand, 1 Camp. 36. ‘ 

j Baillie v. Kell, 4 Bing. N. C., 633. 

© Basten y. Butter, 7 East—479 and 484, 
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if it could be shown that it fell down the next 
day; but it ought to be shown that he had 
done the work according to his contract; and 
it is open to the defendant to prove that it was 
executed in such a manner as to be of no 
value to him.” 

The contract thus implied by the law to be 
incumbent on architects in common with all 
other professional men, being that they will 
exercise a reasonable amount of skill and care 
in the performance of their duties, any dere- 
liction from these implied obligations will 
incapacitate them from recovering the remu- 
neration otherwise usually accorded to their 
services. 

Nor is an architect liable only for his own | 
personal default. Being individually and per- | 
sonally trusted by his client, he is responsible 
also for those whom he employs in situations 
of a subordinate character; and therefore for 
his clerk of the works. No employment re- 
quiring skill or discretion can be legally dele- 
gated to another.* Nor would the fact of the 
employer undertaking to pay such clerk of the 
works discharge the architect from his liability. 
The subordinate is still regarded as the mere | 
deputy or representative of his superior, who | 
would be bound for his competency, and | 
answerable for his conduct, on the principle of 
the ancient maxim gui facit per alium, facit 
per se. The architect receives remuneration 
for his superintendence of the works, nor 
would his delegation of that duty to another 
person, nor his neglect to keep a strict watch 
over that person’s proceedings be covered 
even by the proof that such an arrangement 
had been well known to, or approved of, by 
his (the architect’s) employer. Such an ap- 
pointment would be purely vicarial. The 
clerk is a mere agent of the architect, who 
ought to be, and hence impliedly becomes, the 
aceredited judge of and guarantee for his pro- 
ficiency. 

Our course of reading has not furnished us 
with any judicial decision, especially applicable 
to this particular point. The dictum here by 
analogy laid down may, however, be received 
with confidence.t The practice of the profes- 
sion is such as to show that it admits the 
responsibility. Of the many cases that might 
be cited in support of this view, one of the 
most remarkable as well as more recent may 
suffice. 

An architect superintended the erection 
of a chapel from his own designs, and in 
due course received his commission-charge 
upon completion of the works. 


Some few years had elapsed when some 
material defect manifested itself in the subsi- 
dence of the roof. On examination, it 
appeared that the original construction of the 
roof, as designed by the architect, had been 
varied by the builder, either with the consent, 
or through the carelessness of the clerk of the 
works, and that the default now becoming 
apparent, had been occasioned by these varia- 
tions in its construction. The architect, at 
once acknowledging his liability, defrayed the 
costs of reinstatement. 


When the architect’s certificate is made a 








conditional precedent to the payment of a 
builder’s bill, the latter cannot recover in an 
action without producing it; and this will be | 
the rule whether such action be brought upon | 
a contract or on an ad valorem charge. It is | 
the usual practice to make the architect’s certi- | 
ficate a condition precedent to payment in every | 
builder’s agreement; and in such a case, an | 
account, the items of which are merely checked | 
by the architect, and by him forwarded to his 
employer, will not amount to a certificate | 
sufficient to satisfy such a condition, and to | 
give the builder right of action.t The certificate | 
must state decidedly and unequivocally that 
the builder is entitled to a certain sum of 
money. 

But although the architect’s certificate is | 
thus, in the great majority of cases, rendered | 
necessary to the builder before he can | 
recover his demand, he is not utterly with- | 
out remedy when that certificate has been un- | 
fairly withheld or unreasonably refused. It | 
seems certainly very doubtful whether any | 





* Ess v. Truscott, 2 M. and W.—385. 

t On this subject see also ‘‘ Story on Agency,” pp. 12-14. 

+ Morgan y. Birnie, 3 M. and Sc. 76—9; Bing. 672. See 
also Worsley v. Wood, 6 T. R., 710; and Bradley vy. 
Miins, Bing. N.C., 644 ; 1 Scott, 626—607. 


action at law could be sustained against an 
architect to compel the granting of a certificate. 


. : 
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commission doctrines u the jury, who, 
nevertheless, gave the i er Goamulision 


But a bill in chancery might be filed to enforce | on a quantum meruit count - and on a subse- 
the special performance of that portion of his | quent motion for a new trial, the court refused 
duty ; and unless he could then show satis- | to nullify the verdict. So, ia a similar case* 
factorily that his refusal was justifiable under | before Lord Ellenborough, that eminent judge 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, he | left it to the jury to say‘whether the mode of 


would undoubtedly be desired to 


rant it.| charging by commission was vicious or un- 


Until, however, it has been procured by some | reasonable, and if they thought it so, to deduct 
means, and is produced, it is quite clear that | from the damages seeenne But, although 
ti 


no action can be maintained, unless it can be | he hinted his own disappro 
shown that the defendant himself prevents the | ciple, the ju 


: pation of the prin- 
sanctioned it by giving the 


plaintiff from complying with the condition ; | plaintiff a verdict for the full amount of his 


or that the condition itself has become impos- | 
sible of fulfilment, as in the case of the death 
of the architect.* The hardship entailed upon | 
the plaintiff, by making the doing of an Act 
by a third party essential to complete 
his right of action, forms no just ground for | 
complaint, since he himself voluntarily assented 
to the contract upon these terms; and having 
once agreed to such a stipulation, he will not 
be allowed afterwards to repudiate it, simply 
because it has become inconvenient. 

The remuneration of an architect has long 
been a vexata questio. Nor has the law laid 
down any fixed principles by which it may be 
generally estimated. ‘The profession have en- 
deavoured to establish a customary scale of 
charges by commission on the outlay, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to five per cent.,t generally 
subdivided thus,— 


PUAAG: 6 se esicicees 1} per cent. 
Stn os I 
Specification...... li ,, 


Superintendance.. 1} ,, 


This scale, however, has never been recog- 
nised in our courts. Indeed, it is questionable 
whether it should be so recognised, at least in 
its details, which, although promulgated by 
those who rightly ought to be the fittest judges 
and protectors of their own interests, are mani- 
festly unequal and unjust. Surely the study, 
thought, and time bestowed upon the prepa- 
ration of a plan worthy to be adopted, and fit 
to be exactly carried out, is worthy of a higher 
reward than the per centage here accorded it. 
Again, the specification is a work of labour, to 
which the estimate is merely supplementary. 
Least of all is the superintendence entitled to 
the same remuneration. 

The courts have long and pertinaciously en- | 
deavoured to avoid a recognition of this per- 
centage principle ; and even its most strenuous | 
supporters must allow that some objections to 
it stand upon a broad and stable basis. In 
such a standard of remuneration (say its oppo- 
nents), the architect engaged to guard the 
interests of his employer finds a direct incentive 
to neglect, if not to treachery. His profit is 
proportionate to the expenditure, not to the 
saving. His wits are exercised in daily con- 
travention of his own interests. All his ex- 
yerience is directed to his own detriment. 
His honesty can be rewarded only by a cor- 
respondent diminution in its recompense. 
Perpetual self-denial only entails continual 
self-sacrifice ; whilst the temptation is at once 
certain in its realisation, and secure of its en- 
joyment. 

To these most matter-of-fact and plausible 
objections, it is but an indifferent reply 
to urge that every architect acquires re- 
putation, and its consequent advantages by 





cution of his designs. This is a proposition 
which experience has failed to prove. Even were 
such success the certain and unfailing conse- 


of duty, many would still be found more 
anxious to secure immediate advantage, than 
to live on in faith of fame deferred. The world 
must change its ways much before honesty be- 
comes the rule, and want of it, the exception. 


Faulty, however, as we all must acknow- 
ledge the per-centage principle to be, and 
determined as has been the opposition of the 
legal authorities to its establishment ; it finds 
general favour with the public, and is prac- 
tically adopted by all juries. Lord Denman, 
in a recent case, t in vain inculcated his anti- 


* See Holkam v. The East-India Company, 1 F. R., 638; 








Davis v. Mure and Others, cited id. 642; and Jones vy. 


Berkeley Dougias, 665. 

+ The fire-offices pay their surveyors 5 per cent. on all 
works executed, and 2} per cent. on all works estimated, but 
not executed; the examination of premises, &c., being 
covered by a salary. 

t Mayor vy. Ward. 10 Jur., 796. 


| completion of his duties. 


| them. 


claim. Lord Kenyon held that a commission- 
charge was not recoverable as such. 

Amongst the various suggestions which have 
been lately put forward as actually tested 
by successful practice, is that of a direct 
establishment of a contract between the par- 


| ties, by the delivery of a card of terms at the 
| time of engagement. This remedy, however, 


seems worse than the disease. No profes- 


sional man would wish to commence an 


acquaintance with a collision so immediately in 
view—whilst such an intimation of suspicion 
must be equally distasteful to his employer. 
It might, perhaps, place architects on higher 
ground with their employers, and certainly it 
would be more just to themselves, if the per 
centage were attached to the estimated, in- 
stead of the actual cost. Such an arrange- 


| ment could in no manner prdadice the client, 


whilst the architect would feel a double pride 
in exercising his disposition for economy, when 
certain of its full appreciation,and many bicker- 
ings would be removed from both. In default, 
however, of the substitution of some better 
and more equitable scheme for that which now 
exists, architects must rest content with the 
per-centage system; nor will they generally 
be disappointed in submitting their fair 


| claims under that customary compensation to 


the decision of a jury.t 

The architect’s right to remuneration accrues, 
in case of an express contract, only upon 
Such remuneration 
being contingent on benefit to be derived by 
the employer from services rendered, no reward 
will be due until the employer has actually 
obtained some definite advantage.t Where, 
however, the contract is only implied and not 
expressed, the architect will be justified, after 
the expiration of a reasonable time, in refusing 
to continue his labours unless he be paid a 


| sum on account proportionate to the work 


already performed.§ He may, moreover, on 
refusal, throw up his engagement, and recover 
to the extent of such work, on quantum 
meruit.|| 

The practice of competition having of late 
been much extended, it may be well here to 
observe that there does not appear to be any 
copyright in architectural designs. Nor can 
any remuneration as for work and labour 
done, be recovered from any committee or 
individual who may have advertised for plans 
and estimates to be sent in upon the usual 
terms of competition. Architects thus invited 
to submit designs for any particular object, 
and complying with such invitation, are alto- 
gether without remedy in respect of compen- 
sation for the time and labour bestowed upon 
And this, even although the amount 
of reward may be specified, and the particulars 


; Hee to /and requisitions of the parties advertised 
the economy which he exercises in the exe- | 


strictly adhered to. Nor is it incumbent on 


| the advertisers to select any one design, to 
| justify their exclusion or rejection of the 


: . | others ; since the parties soliciting the compe- 
quence of uniform adherence to the strict path | ; P pe 


tition have impliedly constituted themselves 





* Chapman v, De Tastet, 2 Stark, 291. 

+ In faet, the remedy rests with those whose interests are 
said to suffer most under the existing state of things. When 
the Society of Auctioneers found their proceedings hampered 
by the difficulty of establishing a general and satisfactory 
seale of charges, the most influential men amongst them 


| met together, and having drawn up such a scale as they 


| considered fair, put it forth for the 


tion of their 
brethren, as the scale which they would invariably adopt, 


| and which they were ready and willing to support by their 





| evidence as fair and reasonable, Why should not the archi- 


tects adopt 2 similar course ? 

t Hughes v. Lenny, 5 Mee. and W., 183—and Rees v. 
Lines, 6 C. and P., 126. Coleridge. 

§ Architects engaged on large undertakings are usually 
paid 5 per cent. on the amount of the builder's bills, cer- 
tified by them in the progress of the works. 

Roberts +. Harelock, 3 B. and Ad., 494. 

€ It does not appear that any copyright is reserved to 
pictures. Strange as the omission may seem, the invention 
is left unprotected, whiist the publication of the invention 
‘by means of an engraving) vests a rigit in either publisher 
or author, under the 7 Geo. III., ¢. 35. 
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sole judges whether any remuneration has 
been merited or not.* 

- A striking case of this kind recently occurred. 
A committee having advertised for competition 
plans, to be designed in accordance with cer- 
tain detailed particulars, received several. Of 
more than twenty which were offered, one 
design only was in strict accordance with the 
instructions issued ; and the committee chose 
one which was utterly and altogether in direct 
contravention of their own prescribed rules. 
The architect who had conformed to the in- 
structions consulted counsel on the merits of 
his case, and was advised that he had no ap- 
parent remedy, since he was altogether de- 
pendent upon the good faith of the committee, 
who might vary their rules at pleasure, and, in 
default of any express contract, might make 
their own selection, however unjustly, without 
incurring any responsibility in respect of other 
parties. G. TATTERSALL, 





PROFESSOR COCKERELL’S LECTURES 
ON ARCHITECTURE. 

Te third lecture of the course at the Royal 
Academy was given on Thursday, the 18th 
ult. On the previous occasion the pro- 
fessor had shown that, in regard to fitness and 
conception, nature was ever the great mistress 
of our art, and, by instances from the practice 


of Brunelleschi and of Wren, the advantage of | 


copying from the original, rather than from 
copies, as we were so apt to do. The analogies 


he had then given were mainly in reference | 
4 


in contradistinction to the structural part of 
architecture, which altered with the progress 
of science. Amongst these instances were 
noticed right lines, angles, curves of mould- 
ings, scrolls, spirals, and volutes, and the 
conic sections.—In illustration of the effect 
produced by a simple line, he sketched the line 
of the horizon on the ocean, contrasted with 
the rocky scenery of the coast. It was, he 
said, from the tranquil sublimity of this line, 
breaking in extended length on the view of the 
Grecian soldiers, in a foreign land, which made 
them exclaim @aXacca, OaXacca, as much as 
because they there beheld the road by which 
they might reach their native country. It was 
the maritime situation of Greece which made 
the horizontal line so delightful to her people, 
| and the contrast of the low long line of the 
| Grecian temple with rocky scenery excited our 
| admiration in the architecture of Athens, as | 
also in Agrigentum, where the energy of the | 
long lines of the architecture would be con- | 
fessed by every one. ‘The too frequent breaks, | 
often found in later styles, were apt to give | 
feebleness, and what he might call collapse, to | 
_ architecture so broken up. ‘The works of the | 
Adams might be instanced as indicative of | 








this effect, which was seen in Stratford-place, | 
Oxford-street. ‘The best works of the Italian | 
| architects were remarkable for their length of | 


| line, as inthe Library of St. Mark, at Venice, 
' and the Farnese Palace. A change to a broken 
effect, however, took place, and the altitude 
| affected in the thirteenth century no doubt in- 
| fluenced the departure from the horizontal. It 
| was seen in the works of Michelangelo, and 


to structure, but were equally to be discovered | also in those of Sir Christopher Wren. It 


in what related to beauty, and he proceeded | would seem as though the horizontal and 
to show this analogy in the cases of straight | vertical systems had gained prevalence by 
and curved lines. | turns. ae ; 

[n arriving at this part of his subject, he | When a building was seen in oblique per- 
spoke of the conceit shown in admiring the | spective, there was no doubt, the professor 
work of art, simply from its being such, and | said, that the horizontal principle was the im- 
neglecting to appreciate the beauty of a corre- | portant one to be observed, and the Library 
sponding production of nature. For example, | of St. Mark was so circumstanced. But, 
in some kinds of stone was a fossil of beautifr] | in parallel perspective, as when a building 
spiral outline, called the cornu ammonis. Dis- | formed the termination — of a street, the 
covered on the face of some one of the stones of | vertical principle was desirable, and it was 
a garden wall, it would attract little attention. | therefore correctly employed in the triumphal 
But, if this beautiful spiral were known to be | arches; and, in the case of the facade of 
a work of art, great would be the interest ex- | Guildhall, any other than the vertical charac- 
cited by it.. There would be much discussion | ter would have been inappropriate.—The same 
as to its origin, and much speculation as to the | contrast and variety which proved the charm 
rhode of generating the curve, and we might be | of the low building in elevated districts, dic- 
certain that afterwards, no other form of volute | tated the choice of lofty outline and vertical 
would be used but this. Whilstin the wall, the | character in flat countries, and it was merely 
simple gardener would almost ask pardon for | the natural impulse for the Assyrians to ex- 
presuming to admire any thing so ordinary; but | claim—* Let us build a city aad a tower, whose 
considered as a work of art, it would be rated | top may reach unto the heavens.” The recol- 

lection of such objects and emotions would 


beyond all price. As ascribed to nature, it was I t 
a matter of course,—to art, a matter of wonder. explain much that would otherwise be per- 


The professor also noticed the beauty of | plexing in the history of architecture. 
form and structure in the common echinus, or In continuing the subject of contrast of lines, 
sea urchin, and showed how suggestions he alluded to that afforded by lines placed at 
might be taken from it, for the form and | angles, and made some interesting remarks on 
decoration of domes. If compared with any | the value of the pediment in design. He 
existing domes—for example, such as had any referred to the absence of this feature in 
surface decoration, as in that of the Invalides | Egyptian architecture, as supplied by the pyra- 
at Paris—how vastly superior was the work of 
nature. 

Thus, in some of the most pleasing works 
of art, we discovered the delightful fresh- 
ness of nature. If we drew from the Grecian | and the general treatment of this branch of 
honeysuckle, we felt that it was an adap- the art in Greece. It was the aim of the 
tation from nature. In the cornice of the | architects here, he said, constantly to carry out 
nave of York Cathedral, we found an orna-_ this same principle of contrast, as evidenced by 
ment which was, in fact, the common savoy- | the general tendency of the lines of the groups 
cabbage without disguise. In the capitals and | in the pediments, and of the figures of the 
other carvings we discovered the foliage of metopes, contrasted with the lines which 
hedge-rows. ' Everywhere we had the evidence | enclosed them. ‘The professor illustrated this 
of the presence of nature, and eulogised the | part of his lecture by some clever sketches 
work as “ just like nature.” Now, if thus we | on the board, and amongst other remarks, 
were always so reminded of nature, we could | he attributed the introduction of sculp- 
not but regard the labours of those who added | ture in the metopes, and the general ten- 
to the knowledge of her as useful to our art. | dency of the lines in the groups, to the desire 
It was not to be wondered at, that a notion | to get rid of the square form of these spaces. 
had prevailed that the old schools had been | He remarked that lines at right angles were 
consulted usgve ad nauseam, and been worked avoided by the engraver, and instanced the 
out, whence aspirations after dangerous novelty, | effect of masonry set in cubes, to shew the 
and the idea that the powers of science exceeded | deformity which there was danger of, in an art 
those of art, now shown to be erroneous views. im which construction naturally led to the 
As Pope said,— effect produced by right angles, and which 

‘« Learn hence for ancient rules a just esteem,— | WS avoided in the entablature of the Doric 

To copy nature is to copy them.”’ order, by the introduction of sculpture ; and 
The professor then proceeded to give in- he referred to what has been called “ decora- 
stances of the universality of the influence, | LY° ™4sonry, carefully attended to by Palla- 

d ’ dio and others, as intended to obviate the defect 


portions of the buildings, noticed the use of 
pediment amongst the Greeks, and thence 


deration of circular and curved lines. He 
compared the beautiful form of the rainbow 
with the appearance of the arch in passing 
under a bridge, and noticed the constant use 
of circular forms amongst the ancients, as seen 
in the apse, so often found in the Roman 
baths, and in the basilica of Trajan—a building 
of a size so vast that it would have enclosed 
the whole section of Westminster Hall, but- 
tresses included. In the buildings of Paris, 
he remarked that there were several instances 
of the successful use of circular forms: in this 
country, their beauty had been scarcely at- 
tended to as it might have been, but he in- 
stanced Inigo Jones’s projected Persian court 
at Whitehall. and the plan of the tower of St. 
Vedast’s Church, Foster-lane. In the square 
tower, and other portions of buildings, we had 
a constant use of angular forms, but it could 
hardly be doubted that at some time to come 
the tendency would be again in favour of the 
circular styles. Amongst the ancients, he 
instanced the constant recognition of the 
beauty 6f these forms, as in the tholus of the 
Greeks, in the dome of the Pantheon, and in the 
form of the column, especially when in contrast 
with the pilaster. In mouldings—as in the 
torus and cavetto—nothing could be admitted 
as so essential, for all the beauty of mouldings 
lay in the beauty of contrast; and it was the 
contrast of the curves and hollows with the 
straight lines, and the contrast of size in the 
different features, which made the beauty of 
the human profile. In the contrasted size of 
the ovolo and bead under it, we had the charm 
produced by proportion and quantity. When, 
as a youth, he first saw a certain combination, 
which he delineated, of a plain fascia with a 
crowning and bed moulding, he was at once 
struck with the beauty which was produced, 
by consideration of quantities. If these com- 
binations struck the young mind, they must 
be beautiful, for 7¢ came nearer to nature than 
the old mind, oppressed with business, or 
wrought with care.—He also instanced the use 
of large with small columns, and the defect in 
one part of the 13th century, where the mould- 
ings were all resembling each other. He then 


cyma, or line of beauty, and the scroil,—re- 
marking upon the subject of ornaments, that 
these should always take the form of the 
moulding which they were intended to deco- 
rate.—In speaking of the value of the conic 
sections, he showed that the cone gave us the 
lesson of the pyramidal form, applied in the 
spire and pyramid. Gradation in form was 
as essential as in colour. Diminution in objects 
was a natural desire, and was made to take 
place from the eye, as in the spire of a church, 
and the leg of a table. It had been lately 
certified, that the axes of the columns in 
Grecian temples inclined towards the cella. 
He also compared the treatment of the curves 
of mouldings by the Greeks and by the Romans. 
Venus was held to have two natures, to one of 








mid, and by pyramidal inclination in certain | 


passed to the use of sculpture in pediments, | 


| which there was no corporeal resemblance. 
| She was worshipped under the form of a cone, 
the type of beauty. Finally, the professor said, 
| he did not broach any new doctrine, but he 
' recommended the recurrence to nature on all 
occasions, by which, in proportion to its atten- 
; tion to such system, each school had been 
successful, and he might say, in the words of 
Pope,— 


‘* First follow nature, and your jadgment frame 


By her just standard, which is still the same : { 
Unerring nature, still divinely bright, Ee 
One clear, unchanged, and universal light, 4 
Life, force, and beauty, must to all impart, Ae 
At once the source, and end, and test of art.’’ % 
* * x * * ¥ 

& 


‘¢ Those rules of old discover’d, not devised, 
Are nature still, but nature methodized : 
Nature, like liberty, is but restrain’d 
By the same laws which first herself ordain'd. 

Hear how learn’d Greece her useful rules indites, @& 
When to repress, and when indulge our flights : pe 
High on Parnassus’ top her sons she show’d, 
And pointed out those arduous paths they trod ; 
Held from afar, aloft, the immortal prize, 
And urged the rest by equal steps to rise. 
Just precepts thus from great examples given, 
She drew from them what they derived from Heaven. 
The generous critic fann’d the poet’s fire, 
And taught the world with reason to admire.’’ 

* * * * * 


‘* When first young Maro, in his boundless mind 


alluded to the other circular forms,—as the A 


found in the different fashions of architecture, 


* Taylor vy. Brewer, 1 M. and Selw. 210. 


| of lines. 


A work to outlast immortal Rome design’d, 





The professor then passed to the consi- | Perhaps he seem’d above the critic’s law, 
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And but from nature’s fountains scorn’d to draw : 
But when to examine every part he came, 

Nature and Homer were, he found, the same. 
Convinced, amazed, he checks the bold design, 
And rules as strict his labour’d work confine, 

As if the Stagyrite o’erlook’d each line. 

Learn hence for ancient rules a just esteem,— 

To copy nature is to copy them.”’ 
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GREENWICH HOSPIFAL—IRON BEAMS. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


Ar a meeting held on Monday, the 22nd ult., 
Mr. Bellamy in the chair, a number of dona- 
tions were announced, including Mr. Warring- 
ton’s new volume on stained glass, from the 
author, a handsome present, and a number of 
the original drawings for Greenwich Hospital, 
with Hawksmoor’s signature upon them.* The 
latter were presented by Mr. Francis Dollman, 
and were justly considered by the members a 
valuable addition to the folio. One of the 
drawings is very interesting, as shewing a plan 
for the completion of the centre. 


Mr. Bailey, ho:orary secretary, said, that 


knowing these drawings were to he presented, 
he had Jocked at Evelyn’s “ Diary,” amongst 
other books on the subject 6f Greenwich Hos- 
pital, where he found some memoranda, 
which seemed to him interesting. He then 
read the following extracts from that work :— 

May 5, 1695. I came ta Deptford from Wot- 
ton in order to attend the first meeting of the 
commissioners for endowing an hospital for sea- 
men at Greenwich. It was at the Guildhall, Lon- 
don. Present— The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Lord Keeper, Lord Privy Seal, Lord 
Godolphin, Duke of Shrewsbury, Duke of 
Leeds, Karls of Dorset and Monmouth, Com- 
missioner of the Admiralty and Navy, Sir 
Robert Clayton. Sir Christopher Wren, and 
several more. 

May 17. Second meeting, and a committee 
appointed to go to Greenwich to survey the 
place, I being one of them. ; 

May 21. We went to survey Greenwich, 
Sir Robert Clayton, Sir C. Wren, Mr. Travers, 
the King’s surveyor, Capt. Sanders, and 
myself, 

24. We made a report of the state of Green- 
wich House, and how the standing part 
might be made serviceable at present for 
6,000/., and what ground would be requisite 
for the whole design. My Lord Keeper ordered 
me to prepare a book for subscriptions, and a 
preamble to it. 

31. Met again. Mr. Vanbrugh was made 
secretary to the commission by my nomination 
of him to the Lords, which was all done that 
day. 

June 7. The commissioners met at Guild- 
hall, when there were scruples and contests of 
the Lord Mayor, who would not meet, not being 
named as one of the quorum, so that a new 
commission was required, though the Lord 
Keeper and the rest thought it too nice a 
punctilio. 

14. Met at Guildhall, but could do nothing 
for want of a quorum. 

July 5. Met at Guildhall; aceount of sub- 
scriptions about 7,000/. or 8,0002, 

June 30, 1696. I went with a select com- 
mittee of the commissioners for Greenwich 
Hospital, and with Sir C. Wren, where with 
him I laid the first stone of the intended foun- 
dation, precisely at 5 o'clock in the evening, 
after we had dined together,—Mr. Flamstead, 
the King’s astronomical professor, observing 
the punctual time by instrument. 

July 4. Note. That my Lord Godolphin 
was the first of the subscribers, who paid any 
money ta this noble fabric. 

The subscription list 
amounts to 9,0461. 13s. 4d. 

Amongst the subscribers are, the King, 
2,000. ; Archbishop of Canterbury, 500/.: Lord 
Keeper Somners, 500/.; Lord Godolphin, 


given by Evelyn 








* The following is from Walpole’s “ Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing :'’—NicaoLas HawksMmoor (born 1606), at 18 became 
the scholar of Wren, under whom during his lifetime, and 
on his own aecount after his master’s death, he was con- 
cerned in erecting many public edifices. He assisted in 
conducting the works at St. Paul's to their conclusion. He 
was deputy surveyor at the building of Chelsea College, and 
clerk of the works at Greenwich Hospital. He designed 
several of the new churches in the reign of Queen Anne, 
Viz:—St. Mary Woolnoth, in Lombard-street; Christ 
Church, Spitalfields; St. George, Middlesex; St. Anne, 
Limehouse ; St. George, Bloomsbury. He also built part 
of All Souls’ ¢ ollege, Oxford; a mansion at Easton Neston, 
Northamptonshire : and assisted Vanbrugh at Blenheim and 
Castle Howard, He died March 25th, 1736, aged 79. 





| 2007.; Sir Stephen Fox, the Paymaster of the 
| Forces, 200/.; Lord Chief Baron Wood, 
66/. 138. 4d. 

Nov. 4, 1696. Expense of the work already 
done was 5,000/. and upwards, towards which 
the treasurer had not received abore 800/., “so 
that they must be obliged to stop the work 
unless there can be a supply of money both 
from the several noblemen and ponte,” 

Tt was announced that a folio work, in 
twenty-one Lets Magi ee pr buildings, 


intings, masques, #c., had been purchased 
the honerary tary for the Institute, at 
the sale of the sa “libyary. From the 


transient glance we had at one of the volumes, 
this seems ta be @ valuable acquisition. We 
shall make aequaintance with it,—for the 
adyantage of our readers. 

Mr. Olinthus Donaldson, in the absence 
his father, then read “A ‘Description of the 
Malleable Iron Beam-hridge, constructed in 
1839, over the Polloc and it Railway, on 
the Carmunnock-road, near Glasgow, by Mr. 
| Andrew Thomson, engineer.” 





| constructed of boiler plate, said a difficulty 
presented itself to bis mind in the general use 


the lengths of iran, inasmuch as they were liable 
to be loosened, and when so loosened formed 
the germ of destruction. Irformation on the 
subject of iron girders was mach to be desired, 
and would, he hoped, be contributed by mem- 
bers. Mr. Pocack wanted ta know how such 
girders were to be repaired when they became 
dilapidated ? 

Mr. Fowler observed that it was worth men- 
tion that the official referees, in reporting en 
buildings wherein cast-iron girders were used, 
always thought it necessary to warn parties 
against their uncertainty. Mr. Jennings 
said that, on examining an iron aqueduct 
which had failed, he found the defect was in 
the masonry and brickwork rather than in the 
ironwork, and that this had probably been 
caused by the contraction and expansion of 
the metal. 


Mr. Papworth said it was a curious fact that in 
Southwark-bridge, which was one of our most 
important iron bridges, no preparation had been 
made at first to admit of the expansion and 








the granite at the abutments afterwards, at a 
greatly increased cost. He understood that 
the iron of this bridge flaked off in pieces of 
considerable size. 


mention that, for large spans, cast-iron girders 
were out of the question; and that even as 
regarded small spans, the fact that firemen 
were more fearful in entering a building when 
on fire, where the walls were carried on cast- 
iron, than they were in a building where the 
| girders were of wood, showed, that considera- 
tion was necessary im their usg. He described 
Mr. Porter’s corrugated iron beams (men- 
tioned in our last number}, thought them 
deserving of investigation by those who 
needed iron beams, and re-urged the suggestion 


the mill at Oldham, that Government should 
offer premiums for machinery for producing 
large wrought-iron girders. 

Mr. Barry, jun., described an invention 
recently patented, and on which he had seen 
experiments, wherein the whole floor formed a 
single beam, so to speak; there was boiler 
plate, top and bottom, connected by a web of 
| the same material, if we understood rightly, 
and filled in solid with conerete. The concrete, 
though its weight was objectionable, had the 
advantage of making the floor fire-proof.* 

Mr. G. Jennings, by permission of the meet- 
ing, afterwards explained the construction of his 
new water-closet. 











a a = ne 


New Goat Freup.—We are informed 
it is intended to open coal fields in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bristol. 





The chairman, with reference to girders | 


of rivets rendered necessary by the shortness of | 





DINNER OF THE INSTITUTION OF 
BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 

THE anniv dinner of this institution 
took — on Wednesday, 31st ult., at the 
Bay-Tree Tavern, St. Swithin’s-lane, City. 
Mr. G. Godwin, architect, presided, and Mr. 
Crosse, in the absence of Mr. Thomas Allom, 
through illness, was in the vice chair. The 

tendance was numerous, and included 
several of the ¢ builders of the metro- 

. Lett erg a Professor 
kerell, his imterest in the 
architect (with dona- 
Biers, Mr. Allom, 
nations were 
woes. Mr. 
, Messrs. Locke es cer. T. 
atrick, and others. The Patent Dessicating 


mpany sent t handsome sum of 5/. 
towards the Lk... d. ' 
We are anxigus to aid what seems to us a 


very useful institution, and in giving the gist 
of the chairman's remarks, when proposing 
the principal toast of the evening, it may be 
taken as the expression of our own opinions. 
He congratulated the meeting on the receipt 
of the letters already mentioned, as indicating 
that the objects of the Institution were be- 
| coming better understood, apd thet the feeling 
of distrust was gradually disappearing. The 
objects of the Institution were two-fold, bene- 
volent and gocial,—ta provide against illness 
and misfortune (to punchiae or erect an asylum 
lhe es gene ‘to obtamm for foremen and 
clerks of the works, whase position is neces- 
sarily somewhat isolated, og advantage of 
intercourse with men of their owa occupation, 
and the opportunity of discussing points of con- 
struction and gaining information. ‘The Direc- 
tors ceded any interference between master 
and man, any attempt to coerce wages: they 
| desired but to aid themselves, and hurt no one 
‘else. An anecdote occurred to him which 
might not be considered irrelevant. It was 
said that when the Emperor Augustus was 
passing through the baths at Rome on one 
occasion, he saw a veteran who had fought with 
him rubbing himself, after bathing, against 
one of the columns. The emperor inquired 






yan Mr. Bun 








, why he had not a boy to do this? and being 


} 


Mr. Godwin thought it scarcely necessary to | 


made by Mr. Thomas Cubitt, in the report on | 


; . : | means of img one. 
contraction of the ironwork, and that it be- | yey 


came necessary, in consequence, to cut through | 


told that he was too poor, ordered him the 
On his next visit he 
saw at every column an old man rubbing him- 
self; and on making the same inquiry he re- 
ceived the same reply. His rejoinder, however, 
was not what they anaes for he said,— 
Well, gentlemen, as there are so many of you, 
| I should advise you to rub one another. 
Augustus here taught them sound wisdom ; he 
taught them not to depend on the caprice 
|of a patron, but to help one another. 
And this, the speaker continued, was what 
the members of the association were trying 
to do; and when compelled by illness 
or distress to receive aid, they might regard it 
as simply a return for money invested by 
themselves when the sun shone. The work- 
ing men of England, by their conduct in the 
late crisis, when the working men of other 
countries had been levelling others instead of 
trying to raise themselves, had entitled them- 
selves to the respect of the upper classes; 


| the men had wisely seen that the interests of 


the employer a the employed were the 
same, and that injuring their masters 
was not the way to benefit themselves. 


That the good feeling which now prevailed 
might increase ; that knowledge might spread ; 
and that every man might find employment, 
was his earnest wish. He thought the masters 
would do well to aid this institution more than 
they had done; and then the general public, 
when they saw this, would give their aid too. In 
the name of the committee he asked the public 
for this assistance ; and he inyited those present 
to drink with hearty expression of good will,— 
“ Success to the Provident Institution of 
Builders’ EKoremen.”” 





* Me, Ailom 2 said,—‘* That while all connected with the 


business acknowledge bad sag value of 
the class for whose this meeting takes . it will be 
of the utmost importance to the future success of the instifu- 
tion, that it should endeavour in every possible way, to ex- 
ercise a moral induence over all its members ; and that mas- 
ter builders, instead of dreading combination again-t thei 





© The recent destructive fires should aid in leading to the 
| adoption of fire proof constructions. 26,0061. is spoken of 
| as the amount of the loss by the fire in New-square. 
} Lincoln’s-Inn, and numerous deeds, court rolls, &e., were 
| burnt which cannot be replaced. The fire at Irongate 
| wharf destroyed a large amount of property. The buildings 
burnt down were 90 feet by 60 fect, and contained machinery 
of great cost. 





interests, may feel that in each ber of the a, 
they may dopaid on a trustworthy, efficient. and honourable 
assistant. That, from the intimate connection existing be- 
tween each individual foreman, and the best interests of the 
builder, the architect, and the employer, such qualities can- 
not be over-rated, and will require © the institution 
should be only more fully known to ensure its unequivocal 
and complete suecess.”’ 
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ALTAR TOMB IN EXETER CATHEDRAL. 


(EARLY ENGLISH.) 
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ALTAR TOMB IN EXETER CATHEDRAL. 


Tus very beautiful specimen of early 
English work (supposed to be the tomb of 
Bishop Marischall, who died in 1206), is 

under one of the arches separating the 
north aisle and choir: it appears to be of more 
ancient date than that part of the cathedral in 
which it stands, said to have been begun by 
Bishop Quivil, between 1281 and 1291. 


The tomb, constructed of Purbeck marble, 
is much deeayed; it is surmounted by a 
quaint and stiffly-carved effigy of the sickens 
in a kind of trefoil headed niche; one hand 
holds a crozier, the other is raised in the act 
of blessing. The figure is very flat, as usual 
on monuments of the period. 


Fig. 1 of the accompanying illustrations re- 
presents the north side of the tomb, and Fig. 
2 the south side. Fig. 3 is a spandril orna- 
ment, between two quatre-foils, each contain- 
ing sculpture in the west end, and Fig. 4a 
section at A A. ; 

The present east end is a plain slab, but is 
probably not the original: Fig. 5. a compart- 
ment of foliage from the north side: Fig. 6. 
section at B, Fig. 7. section at C, Fig. 8. 
section at D. 

The details are drawn one-fourth the actual 
size. E. S. 





DRAINAGE OF GUILDFORD. 


ENGINEERING COMPETITIONS. 


As the drainage of towns is becoming an 
important subject, perhaps an account of what 
is doing here may be interesting as well as in- 
structive. The borough of Guildford com- 
prises St. Mary’s, Holy Trinity, parts of 
Stoke, Shalford, and St. Nicholas’ parishes, 
that is the new horough,—the old borough, 
previously to its enlargement, consisted of the 
whole of St. Mary’s, part of the Holy Trinity, 
and part of St. Nicholas’ parishes. In 1812 
an Act was obtained for paving, cleansing, 
improving, &c., which is now in existence, 
and its provisions are carried out by a board 
of paving commissioners, having power to raise 
certain sums for that purpose not exceeding in 
the whole 5,3001, Recently a committee of the 
commissioners has been appointed to inspect 
and obtain the removal of nuisances ; 
and with a view to keep out of the 
operations of the Health of ‘Towns’ Bill, the 
committee advertised in Tue Buritper and 
in the Times, about the middle of December 
last, “ That engineers be requested to furnish 
the best plan for draining the town of Guild- 
ford,” as to surface drainage, and that also 
“engineers be requested to specify the best 
mode of disposing of the refuse contents of the 
sewage, whether into tanks,” &c., &c.; for an 
effectual system of drainage for the town, and 
that “plans, specifications, and estimates be 
prepared by them in accordance,” &c., &c. ; 
the successful engineer to carry Out the works, 
and obtain tenders within his own estimate, 
with the usual allowance of 5 per cent., and 
the committee not binding themselves to accept 
any one of the plans. Such an advertise- 
ment was calculated to bring forward men of 
ability and standing in the profession to com- 
pete; and on the 15th of January (the day 
appointed), nineteen plans, specifications, and 
estimates were sent in; but the committee had 
not the candour to allude at all to their limited 
Act of Parliament ; they did not say to these 
gentlemen, that although we put forth that 
advertisement, we have no power beyond the 
old borough ; neither did they say (which is the 
most important part) that they only had power 
to raise 5,300/., and that they were already in 
debt more than half that sum. Nineteen 
respectable engineers came forward, relying on 
the honour of the committee, and that they 
really meant what they said, that the competi- 
tion would be fair, plans having to be sent in 
with a number or motto; and after great trouble, 
expense, and loss of time, have he mortifica- 
tion to find the committee have not the 
means to pay or power to raise a sum much 
over 2,0001., they having required engineers to 
furnish estimates, &c., for works amounting at 
least to from 6,000/. to 15,0002. Surely these 
nineteen gentlemen have been ill-used, and 
might claim remuneration for what they have 
suffered in pocket and in time. Z 
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CHIMNEY——ASLACKBY CHURCH, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


ay 


ETL) MRA Men || (ST 
it Matt! ' TEER 
hi ve mn 


A CHURCH CHIMNEY. 


In a late number there is a letter from Mr. 
Orford, about ecclesiastical chimneys: I in- 
close a sketch of one from Aslackby Church, 
Lincolnshire, which you may thmk interesting 
enough to publish. It is on the north'side of 
the tower. The label seen in the sketch 
belongs to an arch now stopped up with a 
perpendicular facing ; it is about 20 feet from 
the ground. The jointing of the chimney, 
though it has been complaimed of, is, | believe, 
correct. Tuos, M. RickMan. 


Birmingham. 











ON THE NATURE AND PROPERTIES OF | 
| converted into shot copper, the metal being 


THE METALS USED IN THE 
BUILDING TRADES. 
BRASS AND OTHER ALLOYS OF ZINC, &e. 
Aumost all the metals combine with zinc, 
and some of its alloys are of great importance. 
The most ancient and universal of them all, 


made and known for centuries by those who | 


knew not that zinc, one of its two sole con- 


stituents, had even an existence,—that is, as a | 


metal; although, as already remarked, the 


Chinese and Hindoos were an enlightened | 


exception. 

Brass has been most usually and easily 
made from copper and calamine, the latter an 
ore of zinc in which the metal is corroded and 
invisible, hence the ancient popular ignorance 
just noted. Strata or layers alternately of 


{ 
i 
; 
| 


} 
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The authorities whom we have consulted 
differ greatly as to the actual or best propor- 
tions of zine and co for making brass. 
English brass, according to Parkes, consists of 
one particle or atom of zinc and one of copper ; 
Dutch brass of one-zinc, twé-copper. In the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” however (sup- 
plement to latest edition) two of zinc to one of 
copper are stated as the best proportions. 
The heavier brass is, the more copper it con- 
tains, the lighter, the more zinc, as might be 
expected, zinc being the lighter metal. The 
specific gravity of brass, however, is greater 
than that of its separate metals. In Knight’s 


| “ Cyclopedia” the process of formation, and 


the proportions of calamine, &c., are stated as 
follows—The copper is poured into water, and 


thus granulated into pieces from the size of 
small shot to that of a bean. Of this 451b., to 
60 lbs. of powdered calamine, and an equal 
quantity of charcoal, are put into earthen cru- 


| cibles, and fire applied for seven or eight hours. 


however, is brass, which, strange to say, was | By pouring the molten metal into shallow 


granite moulds, it is made to form plates of 


| brass, which are afterwards rolled into thin 


sheets called latten. For bars, cast-iron 


| moulds are also used. 


Brass is more fusible than copper, and hence 
more easily cast. It is also much less liable to 
tarnish as well as considerably malleable and 
ductile, and may therefore be beat out into 


very thin leaves, and drawn into fine wire. 


plate copper and of a mixture of calamine and | 
| eharcoal,—the latter to absorb the corroding 
oxygen of the former; or a mixture of granu- | 


lated copper and the same ingredients, exposed 5! . 4 
till red heated, enables the metallic zinc to | zine (chiefly Belgian, we believe) and copper. 


volatilise, or rise in vapour, and penetrate, or | 


unite with, the copper, so as at once to form, 
aecording to the relative proportions of the 
materials, either some one of the varieties of 
brass, or other of its kindred alloys, such as 
pinchbeck, prince’s metal, tombac. Or these 
varieties may readily be formed, or brass 
modified, b Psacoaes 8 uniting the alloy, once 
got, with additional proportions either of cop- 
per or zinc. The metallic zinc, however, may 


also be at once united with copper by fusion, 


but the operation is critical. 





The thin leaves called Dutch gold, or Dutch 
metal, are just brass beaten out into an imi- 
tation of gold-leaf. The * metal,’ 
patented by Mr. Muntz, of Birmingham, and 
made into sheets thick enough for sheathi 

ships, in place of copper, is a composition of 


Zine itself, by the way, is now extensively used 
on the continent, is even being introduced 
into this country, for a similar purpose. 

Iron and zinc were, till lately, 


metals not o 
volatility of the and the infusibility of 
the former. Dr , however, gave a 
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whereby “ galvanized iron” is said to be pre- 
pared. And it is a curious fact, that when 
zinc is even merely kept in contact with iron, 
it will protect the iron from rust, and thus 
iron nails may be used with zinc sheeting, 
though nails of zinc itself are best of all, inas- 
much as all galvanic action is thus prevented, 
whereas even with iron, though the iron, as 
the less electro-positive or more electro-nega- 
tive metal, will be protected by an exaltation 
of the negative, it must, or at least would be, 
at some small expense of zinc, from an equi- 


valent increase of its tendency to oxidize, were | 


it not that the first slight scurf of grey oxide on 
its surface forms a firm, resistive, and complete 
coat of mail, protecting itself from all further 
injury by oxidation from ordinary causes. 
Zinc, in fact, is thus a most singular and ano- 
malous mass of contradictory properties. 


Chemically speaking, it so greedily devours | 
oxygen, that it will strip even iron of it, yet | 
we see how completely it can protect its own | 
substance from this very tendency to oxidize, | 
and this, too, from its very strength of affinity 
for oxygen. Chemically speaking it ig $0 com- | 


bustible, that it may be made to burn and 
blaze ; and yet from its practical power to 
cover itself with a firm though thin shell or 
crust of stony or glassy oxide, and from the 
much stronger heat required to melt it, we 
have no doubt that it will constitute (though 
not a fire-proof material like iron or stone), a 
safer covering for roofs than lead at least; for 
though, where the ordinary inflammables 
have already originated a conflagration, it will 
much rather promote than retard the blaze, 
yet certainly it will protect the woodwork of 
roofs from sparks, and burning embers, &c., 
contributed by adjoining conflagrations, both 
by its surfacial incrustation, and by its solidity 
in circumstances where lead would melt and 
disappear, exposing the timber beneath to the 
burning embers.* 

Bronze is another of those alloys into the 
composition of which zinc essentially enters. 
Bronze is a composition of copper, zinc, and 
tin, and, like brass, is of ancient origin. Bronze 
vessels have been found at Nineveh and also at 
Herculaneum. With tin alone, too, zine forms 
a useful alloy. In China and India various 
utensils and ornaments are made of zinc, inlaid 
with other metals. The ‘ white copper’ of the 
Chinese is a composition of zinc, copper, and 
nickel, the zinc 7-16ths of the whole, and the 


remaining 9-16ths, of copper and nickel to | 


each other as 5 to 13. The amalgam of zinc, 
or its alloy with mercury, is made by trituration 
in a mortar. This is the metaline substance 


which is spread over the rubber of the electrical | 





* A case of this very kind has occurred since these re- 
marks were in type. We quote from the Sun newspaper :— 
“While the firemen were employed upon this fire (at 
Lincolu’s-Inn) an alarm was given that another had broken 
out in Chancery-lane, and it was ascertained that some of 
the burning flakes had been wafted by the wind upon the 
roof of the law chambers, No. 77 in the lane, and Aaving 
mélied the gutter, had came in contact with the timber 
underneath, and fired the roof. When the fire brigade 
arrived with their engines, the flames were raging with such 
fury that the two roofs at the least were in great danger 
of being consumed.’’ We may here append some remarks 
by a correspondent who writes to urge the superiority 
of the zine produced by the Belgian mines, and says—With 
regard to its combustibility, zine ignites only upon a 
blazing fire, and never when the flame merely passes 
over it. Itis, therefore, not only ‘‘ not capable of origi- 
nating a fire,’ as you very properly state, but it will really 
acti as a preventive to fire where the upper part of a house 
might otherwise be apt to take fire from a neighbouring con- 
flagration; and this the more especially when the metal is 
properly laid on the roofs, that is, when the sheets are folded 
thus > one over the other, which will exclude any draught. 
It is pretty well known that fire is communicated from one 
house to another through the interstices of the slates or 
tiles, and that slates at a temperature far below the melting 
point of fead (say 590 deg. Fahrenheit) split, and therefore 
afford every facility for the entrance of the flames, so that 
jead would be even preferable to slates on that account; but 
zine resists the action of the flames at 700 deg. Fahrenheit ; 
and of this there was a memorable instance at the great con- 
flagration of Guadeloupe, when several hundred houses were 
destroyed by fire, but those which were covered with zinc 
escaped, almost entirely, amidst the flames. But there cer- 
tainiy exists a great difference in the quality of the metals 
termed zinc. The commercial zinc of England is generally 


an amalgamation, and, in consequence, very brittle; but it | 


ig an error, which prevails only in this country, to suppose 
that the [impure ?} metal, when heated to 500 deg. Fahrenheit, 
becomes and afterwards continues ductile and malleable, like 


= zinc. It is well known that all amalgamated metals are | 


rittle, and will remain so whilst in that state. I know that 
even the best authorities in this country say that zinc 
becomes powderable at 50¢ deg. Fahrenheit, and might 
crumble by its own weight, and certainly that is quite a 


reasonable supposition in respect to zine of an inferior | 


quality—for am amalgam being composed of metals which 
are affected in different degrees by the action of heat, those 
metals which are most susceptible of its influence will melt 
first, and thus detach themselves from the other component 
ets, and im this manner the crumbling which is alluded to 
y the English authorities is occasioned—but that cannot 
take place in metal prepared from the pure calamine, or ore, 
which does not crumbie, but only becomes the more ductile 
until it arrives at the melting point. 





apparatus for creating electricity by friction. 
_ The use of zinc, also, in the galvanic circuit in 
| connection with copper, has been already 
noted ; but we may here remark that cast-iron, 
which contains the electro-negative carbon, 
was some time ago discovered to constitute 
what was regarded as an important substitute 
for the negative or copper-plate in the galvanic 
circuit. With other artificial associations of 
zinc with metals we have still less to do than 


remark, in conclusion, that while 1-20th part 
of platinum destroys the malleability of zinc, 


side by side with molten gold, wil! render the 
gold quite brittle. 


associated, and which also tend, as well as 
sulphur, to injure or destroy its malleability, 
are iron, lead, and arsenic. Probably the 


mercial, brittle, zinc, if heated to a certain 
temperature, will become malleable, and after- 
wards remain so eyen while cool, is attributable 
to arsenic or sulphur, which the heat may 
separate, these being both more volatile than 
zinc. A writer, however, remarks, that “a 
small per centage of iron is what renders most 
of the spelter, particularly [nglish, unfit to 
roll.” 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


walls back to the perpendicular by means of 
iron rods heated and thus lengthened, and 
then screwed up to the oziter side of the wall, 


the declining wall back *o the perpendicular, 


THe curious and interesting process, but | 
seldom resorted to, of drawing sloping | 


cooled again, and thus shortened, pulling | 


' from 251. to 35/.; 28, from 35/. and upwards ; 


total, 656 houses, together with 6 warehouses, 


| The houses erected since 1838 are as follows: 


even with some of the preceding ; but we may | 


the mere presence of molten zinc in a crucible, | 


—in 1835, 1,052; 1839, 997; 1840, 1,576; 
1841, 1,761 ; 1842, 2,027 ; 1843, 1,390; 1,844, 
2,450; 1845, 3,728 ; 1846, 3,460; 1847, 1,220; 
1848, 656; total, 20,317.——The first stone 
of a bridge across the Don, at Sprotbro’, near 
Doncaster, was laid by Lady Charlotte Copley, 
on Monday week. It will consist of seven 
arches, one of 100 feet span. Messrs. Waring, 
of Swinton, are the contractors. The melo- 
dious voice of the great Peter Bell—not of 
Wordsworthian memory, but of York Cathedral 
tower—whose tongue has long lolled uselessly 





| out of his capacious mouth, 1s now about to 


-] . . . . } 
The metals with which zinc is naturally | 


curious and anomalous fact, that impure, com- | 


be made to tell the hours for behoof of all 
within hearing, by help of a weighty hammer, 
with clock-work power sufficient to strike him 
on the mouth with. The tenor in the other 
tower, in former use, is cracked. On the 
Lancashire coast great damage has been 





| done to property, particularly sea walls in 


Morecambe bay, by late strong gales and inun- 
dations of the sea. Even through the rise of 
the tide in the river Lune, the river over- 
flowed, and inundated many houses and cel- 
lars, the promenade, and part of the North- 
Western Railway.——A water company in 





| Sunderland supplies 400 poor families, gratis, 
| with service pipes and water-taps in their 
| houses, and with an unlimited supply of water 
| at the rate of one penny per week. A model 


has just been carried out on the walls of | 
Barrow Church, which were more than a foot | 
| about to be erected at Edinburgh, with money 


out of the perpendicuiar. They were also 


underpinned with what was regarded as a firm | 


foundation. Other restorations and improve- 


ments have here been effected, both externally | 
and internally, including a new open timber | 


chancel roof of high pitch, with grey tiles, and 
new gables, above, anda solid body of concrete 
thrown in around the building below. Carved 


| stalls, encaustic tiles, painted window glass, | 
for the protection of the boxes for facing 


and other ornameatal work have also been 


partially made wse of in the restorations, | 


i|which do not. yet include the nave 
Attempts 





'and other parts of this edifice. 


to procure the erection of a corn ex- | 


| change at Bedford have been renewed, 2,000/. 
being to be réised in 101. shares for the 
R«xton Church has been repaired 





| purpose. 
at an expense (f about 1,200/. 





r 





water company, indeed! lhe workmen em- 
ployed by the Derwent Iron Company, says 
the Gateshead Observer, have subscribed 501. 
towards the erection of the new district church 
at Shotley-bridge.-———Since the opening of the 
Newcastle Baths and Washhouses, in Septem- 
ber, warm baths have been taken by 3,000 
males and 260 females; plunge bath by 2,246. 
The washhouses have been attended by 1,341 
persons. A new hospital for children is 





bequeathed by a Mr. Daniel Stewart, and now 
amounting to 90,000/. How many more? 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 
A corResponpENT, “A.S5.5., Railway 
Inspector, Knaresborough,” suggests that, 


points, from dust, rain, snow, &c., a cover with 
a short slip for the handle, over the long one 


| in which it works, should be locked upon it, 


The South- | 


ampton Water Works Company have received | 
‘the tenders salled for for laying 1,050 yards | 
lineal of dast-iron water-pipes. They were from | 
| at 5,000/. for the loss of her husband, a farmer. 


Mr. Butler, *6/. 5s., and 9$d. per yard; Mr. 


Eyre, 75. 1s., and 1s. per yard; Mr. Emmett, | 
491. 15s. 6¢3, and 9d. per yard; Messrs. Gale | 


’ 


and Coomlss, 471. 10s., and 10d. per yard; Mr. 
Weston, 39/1. 14s., and 8d. per yard. The 


tender of ‘Mr. T. Weston, of East-street, was | 
of course accepted.——It has been resolved to | 


erect a church at the village of Hucclecote, | 


near Gloucester, from designs by Mr. John 
Jacques: architect. Mr. Strong, builder, of 
Stow-or-the-Wold, has undertaken to refit 
the perish church at Hooknorton, Oxon, 
for 5851. Twelve firms, says the Gloucester 
Chronicle, competed; the highest offer was 
895/.;. the lowest 499/. 10s.- The parish 








unless when worked, in which case it might be 
so adjusted as to be readily pushed back, to 
allow the free working of the handle till again 
drawn over the open slip, and locked as before. 
Under Lord Campbell’s Act regarding 
compensation in railway accidents an im- 
portant case has just been settled by jury at 
Dundee, in which a Mrs. Cargill laid damages 





The Company (the Dundee and Perth) compro- 
mised the case by settling 75/. a year on the 
widow for life. “A case,” says the Cam- 
bridge Chronicle, “ was lately decided in one 
of the courts by which it is now ruled that 
husbands who lose their wives by railway 
accidents can only claim, in compensation, 
the amount of any income which may have 
been cut short by their death. ‘Thus, ‘ virtuous 





| women, who were only crowns to their hus- 


church at. Runcorn, re-erected at a cost of | 


10,0001., was consecrated on Thursday week 
before last.- 
window has been put up in the south ais‘e of 
the choir of Chester Cathedral, at a cost of 
100L., by the dean of Chester. Besides the 
| district churches already built and projected 
at Sheffield, subscriptions have been opened 
for one at Moorfields. The Pitsmoor one is to be 
begun early in the spring. Twochurchsites, one 
in Fenton-street and another in Coal-pit-lane, 
have been applied for to the town trustees. 
A sum has been offered towards the erection 
of a tower to the new church in Eldon-street. 
———The following is a return, by Mr. Rush- 
ton, the building-surveyor, of houses and 
warehouses erected, or in course of erection, 
| within the borough of Liverpool, from Ist 
| January to 31st December, 1848 :—74, under 


| 122, per annum; 506, from 12/. to 251.; 48, 








An obituary stained glass | 


bands,’ will be valued, according to the tomb- 
stone cutter’s rule, at five shillings. It has 
been suggested that at railway stations, beside 
the ‘ladies’ refreshment room,’ there should 
be a ‘ladies’ valuation room,’ with a proper 
officer in attendance. As the ladies pass, scenes 
of the following tenor, it is supposed, would pass 
also. ‘ What sort of a wife are you, ma’am ?’ 
— ‘Sir? ‘Of what value are you to 


‘your husband?’ —‘ Your question is very 


impertinent, Sir. I believe, although I did 


| not bring my husband a shilling, he would be 


filled with deep sorrow were he to lose me.’ 
*O, we have nothing to do with that, ma’am— 
sorrow does not enter into railway calculations. 
You may pass.’ Another enters — ‘ Pray, 
ma’am, how does your husband estimate you ?’ 
‘You are as great a brute as my husband, I 
believe, and that is saying a great deal. I 
bring him ten thousand a year, which goes 
back to my relations if I die, as we have no 
children, and yet the wretch uses me worse 
than ” *Station-master! quick, quick! 
Get a special train instantly for this lady, and 
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let a pilot engine go before, and a guardian | 


angel behind !’ ”———The South-Eastern trains 
now run right into the harbour terminus at 
Folkestone, to the steam-boat station, greatly 


to the discontent of some, though to the | 


equal convenience of others. 
bridge has been thrown across the quay 
constructed for this purpose. 
are about to enlarge their station accommoda- 


The Company | 


A great swing | 


tion there, with a view of making Folkestone | 





their great water terminus. The great 
North-Western is about to be converted into a 


huge circulating library, provided with all | 
sorts of mental provender, ‘to be consumed | 
on the premises,’ in transitu or rather in cir- | 


cuitu. 
entitled to the merit of the suggestion, and at 
same time, in order to effect a circulation 


Mr. Huish, the manager, it is said, is | 


} 


not only of books but of cash, the whole of | 


the stations on the line are to be * undertaken ’ 
—for a very considerable consideration doubt- 


less—by one party, namely, Messrs. Smith | 


and Son, of the Strand. 


The passenger will | 


have no more to do than merely to select his | 


book at a station-stall, paying the price of it 
in the meantime—and, after travelling any 


time or distance on the line, will receive back | 


his cash, less a trifle for perusal, on returning 
his book at either the same or any other stall. 


The idea is really a good one, and useful to the | 
public; and when it is considered that six | 


millions of passengers travel annually over the 


500 miles of the North-Western, assuredly it | 


ought to be a profitable one, both to the Com- 
pany and their librarians. 
the North-Western, to be declared at next 
meeting, says Herepath, will be, we hear, at 
the rate of 7 per cent., leaving a surplus of 
80,0001. The dividend of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire will be 6 per cent.; that of Berwick 
7 per cent., with a surplus of nearly 100,0001. ; 





The dividend of | 


| as could be put together. 


the York and North Midland 7; the Eastern | 


Counties is variously reported, from 5s. up- 
wards.——-Mr. Andrews, Q.C., has awarded 
148/.to one farmer and 145/. to another, for 
damage done to buildings and corn-stacks 
adjoining the Eastern Counties at Needing- 
worth, fired by burning coke from the funnel 
of the engine of the mail train. The rail- 
way-station at the village of Hatfield Peveril, 
on the Eastern Counties hne, 





about three | 


miles from Witham, has been destroyed by | 
fire. Being small, and built of wood, it was | 


speedily reduced to ashes, together, it is said, 
with books, tickets, and everything belonging 
to it, the brick chimney only being left stand- 
ing. How the fire originated remains a 
mystery. 
that a cinder from the mail-train may have 
been the cause, though not likely, from the 
fact that it passes on the line farthest from the 
station. It is rather remarkable, adds the 
same authority, that the company had desired 
to take down this station altogether, and that 
considerable hostility had very naturally been 
shown by the inhabitants of Hatfield at the risk 
of being subjected to such inconvenience. 
On the Liverpool and Bury line recent heavy 





But the Ipswich Eapress suggests | 


| for the centres to be 





rains are to blame for considerable damage to | 


works. In many places the embankments have 
been injured by large portions of earth being 
washed from the slopes ; but more serious mis- 
chief has resulted from the same cause, particu- 


FALL OF RAILWAY ARCHES AT 
MANCHESTER. 


On Saturda 
of the North-Western’s ‘“‘ Manchester, South 


Junction, and Altrincham” line of railway, | 
adjoining Gloucester-street, Oxford-road, Man- | 
chester, gave way, and on the ensuing Thurs- | 


The first fell 


day was followed by two more. 


| while the centering was in course of removal, 
but the two latter had not had their centering | 
By the fall of the first, three | 


at all loosened. 
bricklayer’s labourers werekilled, and an inquest 
was therefore held on the bodies, at which it 


appeared in evidence that the arches which fell | 
were to adjoin a central iron arch in widening | 

5 pit in the basement, formed part of the pa- 
| tented application (for a tube can hardly be 


the station works over Gloucester-street, an 
from a turn in the line at that point they were 
built somewhat askew. 


o 


part, with a spring of 8 feet, the thickness of | 
It had been | 
built about a month, and was supported by a | 


the brickwork being 2 ft. 9 in. 


centering of 12 ribs. Four of these had been 
removed, when a portion of the arch about 18 
feet long at one end, and 7 feet at the other, 
suddenly gave way. 

Mr. George Shoreland, the corporation surveyor, 


gave it as his opinion that the arch had buckled up | 
| just above the spandrils on one side. 


doubt the centres of the arch were correct before 
the brickwork was laid. The work 
grouted in the usual way with thin mortar, which 
would render the work more substantial. The fall, 
he conceived, was entirely accidental. 

Mr. G. C. Pauling, civil engineer and railway 
contractor, said: From a very careful examination 
of the work and materials, I think they are as good 
In my opinion, the 
mortar was composed of one-and-a-half part sand 
to one part of lime in the arch, and of two-and-a- 
half parts sand to one of lime in the spandril, 
but it is difficult to speak with accuracy after 
the action of the air upon the mortar for a 
month or six weeks. I believe the cause of the 
falling of the arch was the recent wet weather. 
On taking out the outside ribs they would throw a 
greater weight on the narrow side of the arch, from 
the backing of the wide end being much heavier. 
This caused the end to buckle and fall in a mass in 
Gloucester-street. My opinion is strengthened by 
the fact that a fracture has taken place in a parallel 
line with the ribs of the centre. 

Mr. William Edwards, joiner, builder, and con- 
tractor, said that, taking into consideration the 
recent wet weather, three weeks were long enough 
under the arch. I have 
examined the mortar, which seems to be good, and 
sufficient for the purpose. I consider it 1s fully as 


good as is usually made, and that more care has | 
been taken of it than usual, after having gone | 


through a certain process. Each brick would 
absorb about a pound of water, and the weight of 


the moisture, no doubt, pressed the bricks down, | 4 cr. 
A | copyrights or patents were thought of; edifi- 


eee | cates apes (which you may pronounce as you 
Ihe jury returned the followmg verdict :— | rs | ) yt y 


and caused the arch to give way. 


“‘ That the men were accidentally killed when 
removing the centres from underneath an arch 


by the falling in of a portion of the arch, ren- | 


dered insecure by the recent wet weather.” 


The contractors for this portion of the works | 


are Messrs. David Bellhouse and Son, who 


are said to have hitherto escaped all fatal or | 
considerable accident in the progress of their | 


i contract. 


larly at Wigan, in the partial destruction of an | 
arch over the river Douglas. It is supposed that | 
the headlong current of the Douglas under- | 


mined the foundations, and produced this 
disaster. A breakwater has now been formed 
in the middle of the river, to destroy the force 
with which, during heavy rain, it rushes 
through the arch. Some other bridges have 
been slightly impaired, and are being strength- 
ened and renewed. A similar arch to the one 
over the Douglas has since given way at 
Weethoughton, according to the Wigan Herald. 
~—— The affairs of the Waterford and Kilkenny 
Company are now in a condition verging on 
bankruptcy, with receipts for the last eighteen 
weeks of only 700/., whilst the expenditure 
amounts to 1,7001. This company has raised 
and expended 250,0001., and also a loan of 
80,0001. obtained from Government. The 
first section of the Demerara Railway has just 
been opened, and the planters are availing 
themselves largely of the facilities it affords for 
the transmission of sugar, &c., from their 
estates, 
erected between Berlin, Cologne, and Frank- 
fort-on-the- Maine. 
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PATENT RIGHTS—CHIMNEY FLUES. 


For the encouragement of arts, and the 


security of inventors of original discovery, or | 


the application to useful purposes of what may 
not be even novel in itself, those privileges 
granted by the Crown are supposed to afford 
ample protection to the patentee; on looking, 
however, a little below the surface, we may 
easily discover the fact that the originator of 
an useful theory in science or invention in 
art is frequently thrown out of his justly 
acquired merits, and debarred from its reward 
by others, who either boldly pirate or adapt his 
conceptions toa slightly modified arrangement. 

About eight years back, the writer of this 
article took out a patent for building in the 
solid walls circular flues of iron-stone-ware, 
or terra-cotta; he applied them in structures, 
and found them to answer the purposes of a 
perfect draught for the smoke and the obvia- 
tion of concreted soot in chimneys: the mate- 
rial being bard, solid, and extremely durable, 


An electric telegraph is about to be | resisting the action of both fire and water, he 


also applied the same tubes for sewers. 


The heat acquired and generated in the | 





chimney accelerated the 
_ smooth surface 


week one of the brick arches | 


The dimensions of the | 
first that fell were 40 feet span in the widest | 


He had no | 


had been | 





ht, whilst the 
; gave a free flow to the 
and the circular form admitted of no depos 

Having incurred the expense of 120/. for the 
patent, &c., and 5002. more for a quantity of 
the material, which he had conveyed fro 
Burslem, in Staffordshire, to a wharf at 
courene at 9 es he then published a 
pamphlet, an it widely amongst the 
architects and builders of the kingidess ; from 
whom some orders and large acknowledgments 
and admissicns of utility were received. 

It should be here mentioned that a circular 
tube of 7 inches in diameter, for conveying 
the ashes from every stage of a building to a 


called an invention). Well, for three years, 
the wharf was kept open for the sale of the 
materials, at only 10 per cent. profit on the 
cost price; a clerk was paid for that period, 
and yet not more than half of the supply on 
hand (only 500/. worth) was consumed or 
bought. 

It may be supposed that the patented inven- 


| tion was not brought into use—but such was 
| not the fact—for in her Majesty’s Palace 


(Buckingham) they were applied, as they were 
also in all Mr. Cubitt’s, Mr. Seth Smith’s, and 
other wholesale builders’ cities of mansions ; 
and they are now applied, or being used, in 
all the clubs, mansions, Houses of Parliament, 
or palaces that we see springing up, and 
assuming the most ornate exteriors that art 
and expense can accomplish. 

Complainant saw all this, and did complain ; 
but he was told to seek an injunction in 
chancery. 

After expending 1,000/. on the adventure, 
he was in po humour to embroil himself fur- 
ther; having been already seven years in that 
court, and sunk in its morasses 10,000/. and 
upwards in costs only. 

At length, however, he submitted to the 
Commissioners of Sewers samples of his ware, 
as admirably adapted to sewage: his views 


| were adopted, and suggestions approved—and 


the honourable Commissioners gave him 1001. 
for the residue of the flues (9 inches in 
diameter), which had cost him twice that 
sum. The office of Sewers has since adopted 
the plan, finding it eminently effective, but 
have discovered some other market for the 
commodity—having never given, nor offered, 
a contract to their slighted illuminator. 

As the natural patron of arts, artists, sci- 
ence, and practical utility, Tue Buitper is 
appealed to for publicity to these wrongs, if 
not for aid in their redress. “ Sie vos non 
vobis” was the plaint of the poet long before 


like) might be 
spondent, 


added by your corre- 
QUONDAM. 


I would send you a specimen of my patent 
flues, but they are now patent in every street 
in London where sewers are being repaired, 
and in every large house in progress of con- 
struction. 





METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 

A spEcIAL court was held on the 23rd ult., at 
the house, Greek-street ; the Hon. Frederick Byng 
in the chair. 

The late Cases of Cholera at Tooting.—In pur- 
suance of a resolution passed at the last court, the 
committee, consisting of Capt. Veitch, R.E., Capt. 
Dawson, R.E., Mr. Johnson, Mr. Hutton, and 
Mr. Hawes, inspected the whole of the drainage of 
Tooting, on Friday last, and this day presented their 
report to the court. The conclusion arrived at by 
the committee was, that it would be inexpedient to 
remove the penstocks altogether, as exposing the sul- 
lage and foetid matter to atmospheric exhalation would 
increase rather than diminish the evil. The com- 
mittee recommended some temporary measures of 
relief till the adoption of some general and uniform 
system of drainage. The report being received, 

Mr. C. Johnson said that, as one of the com- 
mittee, he wished to state in open court, that the 
committee were struck with the carelessness —if not 
the recklessness—of any public body, in the choice 


| of such a place as they saw for the alms-houses of 
| St. Clement Danes, which appeared to have been pur- 


chased at an expense of 400/. per acre, with an 
offensive open ditch close by the property. This 
work, commenced in error, was defended on the 
ground that the parish of St. George, Southwark, 
were in treaty for the adjoining field for a similar 
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mittee of Works thereon.’’ I earnest 
continued) that we may be spared any 
jon of cholera; but we cannot conceal 
that it is hovering over us, and that it 
may swoop down upon us at any instant. 

Mr. seconded the motion, and it was 
ultimately ° 

Resolations were passed that two 
assistant surveyors be appointed at salaries of 250/. 
- annum ; and that all fatare ts be 
lor one year only, at the expiration of which time 
they are to be re-considered. 

The Drainage of the New Palace at Westminster, 
—The clerk read a document from Mr. Barry, on 


Hil 
ALL 


the of the of the new ’ 
Can. the pith of wide ber abeedy ‘ 
in our pages. 


Mr. Bullar said this question reminded him of a 
controversy that took place in France, commenci 
in pamphlets, and ending in volumes, and he wis! 
to know where this controversy was to end.—Mr. 
Broderip said, where two gentlemen were at issue so 
much, a lawyer would say let a jury come at once. 
—The Rev. W. Stone said it was most important 
the principles contained in the two systems should 
be p y ascertained. 

Mr. Leslie thought any money spent on this sub- 
ject well bestowed, to show the value of the two 
» and moved, ‘‘ That at the request of Mr. 
, and for the advantage of the public, the 
charges made by Mr. Austin, with Mr. Barry's 
reply, be printed in j ition, tegether with the 

uent rej of these gentlemen.’’— 
Motion put and agreed to. 


i] 








Miscellanea, 


Anrists’ Conversazione.”—The first, 
pe ee oo of bo series of conver- 

i u this title at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, was held on the 27th 
Amongst the works of art exhibited were 


ure drawing of “Fox-Gloves,” by 


Fs 





; @ Mice little 


b 
inity, at Edin by Mr. D. Wilson ; and 
other in ing matters. This association has 
now been in existence about twenty years, and 


is the root whence sprang “The Graphic,”— 
but it has pursued the even tenour of its 


useful a0 that it is less known 
than ak age more recent establish- 
ment. want of a more distinctive title, 
too, has perhaps had something to do with 








| Works, M. Vivien, has prepared 
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Monument to Picron.—The monument 
erected at to the memory of Picton 
is at last completed. According to the Cam- 
brian, which terms it a monument of bad 


mabagement, it is a omy disproportioned 


hausted, or that the builder was tired of his 
ye. At the base run out four promontories, 
each of which a large cannon, = feeble 
e, frowns on passengers as they ap- 
mt 4 what 7 mistake the 
chimney of a ry. 
Suspension Bripce at Pestu.—The 
bridge which is erected over the Danube at 


nding 
is 520 square inches of ioumahe iron, 
the total weight of the same 1,300 tons. 
Preservation or Booxs.—About 25 
rs ago I was annoyed by finding the 
ks several rows of books, some in a 
bookcase having glazed doors, which were 
kept locked, and others on es open 
shelves, frequently mildewed. Wiping them 
carefully cleaned them only for a time, for 
fresh crops of mildew speedily disfigured 
them again. Remembering to have seen m 
father, who always made his own ink, finish 
ing a small glass of spirits of wine 
into ink jar, in order to prevent its 
becoming mouldy, I lightly washed over the 
backs and covers of the books with spirits of 
wine, using, as a brush, the feather of a goose- 
quill. I frequently saw the books during the 
next five years, and I have occasionally seen 
them since, and there has not, so far as I am 
aware, been a single spot of mildew on them 
since the spirits of wine were applied. I have 
used spirits of wine to prevent mildew with 
equally good effect in other cases. N. R. 


Tax Lovvre.—The Minister of Public 
an elaborate 
report of the present condition of the Louvre, 
for necessary repairs and embellishments, as 
well as opening other saloons. The sum re- 
quired for the present year is 200,000 francs, 
and 1,800,000 for the following one. The 
report is at considerable length ; the principal 
features being—ist, The entire reconstruction 
of the roof of the grand gallery, to admit the 
light from the top, and to close the side win- 
dows. 2nd, To redecorate and alter the dis- 
position of the Grand Salon, and the Salon des 
Sept Cheminées. 3rd, The entire reparation of 
the Gallery of Apollo. Inthe budget for the 
present year, the first item is calculated to 
cause an expenditure of 160,000 francs. The 
redecoration of the Grand Salon is estimated 
at 600,000 frances; the Salon des Sept Che- 
minées is set down at 400,000 francs; and 
finally, the expenses calculated to restore the 
Gallery of Apollo at 1,000,000 francs. In 
consequence of this report, a commission was 
nominated to consider the proposition, and 
on its meeting, in the Hall of the Institute, 
most of the distinguished artists of Paris 
were present. The plan given by M. Dubau, 
the architect, was the subject of a very learned 
discussion. The style hd Bar erin seg 
especially was investigated. M. Ingres pro- 
posed fe » with very rich deco- 
fative details; his opinion was strongly 
enforced by Messieurs Drolling and Horace 
Vernet M. Delacroix suggested a more sober 
colour as the ground, with very slight orna- 
ment. It was remarked that good colourists 
had always preferred a ground that would 
lower the lustre of tints, and render their 
brilliancy more harmonious by opposition 
with a positive vivid colour; while, on the 
other hand, it was agreed that where colour 
was not the characteristic of artistic works, a 
more unobtrusive ground would give them due 
advantage. ‘The proposition of Messieurs 
Ingres and Horace Vernet obtained the 
suffrages of the commission, and was finally 


adopted.— Art Journal.* 


* The mew number of the Art-Journal, with two fine 
from the Vernon and a profusion of 








other ituetentions, is quite a marvel ie periodical literature. 


ote con | aphamaaronagie tal 








Prosectep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 18th February, for 
building a new savings’ bank and a new 


market-hall and corn-exc , at Lichfield ; 
by 20th, for the erection of a house at Harble- 
down ; by 8th, for erecting prisoners’ cells, 
kitchen offices, infirmary, boun wall, &c., 
at the county jail, Huntingdon; by 21st, for 
the various works to be done im the erection 


of the poor’s hospital new buildings and 
offices at Paisley; by 6th, for the erection of a 
pareonage-house offices at Ripon ; and by 


6th, for a survey of the town of Abingdon, 
Berks, and a report of the expense of draining 
the same by proper and efficient sewerage. 

Gas: Repuctions 1n THE Price, &c.— 
In consequence of past reductions at Don- 
caster, the oman has so much increased 
that the Company pi declared their ? ean 
tion, on that special to repeat the ex- 
periment, by a further reduction to 4s. 7d. per 
1,000 cubic feet.——The- bri share- 
holders appear to have now aleo-as hopeful a 
prospect before their eyes in di ng to 
carry out the like principle. have just 
announced a reduction from 7s. to 6s., and the 
chairman “also stated that the committee of 
management had reason to hope that ulti- 
mately no town in the kingdom, of comparative 
size and population, would be lighted by gas 
at a less expense than Cambridge.”——At 
Fareham, on the contrary, the company have 
the stupidity to refuge to reduce their price to 
7s. 6d., while the consumers have not only 
determined not to pay more, but have been 
offered a supply at 5s. 6d.——-The company at 
Brigg have reduced their price from 10s. to 
88 ‘d., with the “hope that there will be an 
increase of private consumers,” which there 
doubtless will be, though only to an extent 
equivalent to the smaliness of the reduction, 
or rather to the largeness of the remainder. 
They had already supplied the railway station 
at 5s., exclusive of pipes and fittings. It is 
proposed to light the shire hall at Chelmsford 
from gas jets outside the windows, a principle 
which we learn has been adopted in other court 
houses with excellent effect, both in brilliancy 
and comfort. A petition to the Commons 
is in progress at Birmingham, according to the 
Journal, praying them to enact that all gas 
meters shall be properly proved and inspected, 
as measures generally are, and that the irre- 
sponsibility oF companies, or of those by whom 
meters are supplied, as well as the liability of 
meters to register incorrectly, may be thus or 
otherwise properly checked. Mr. N. Scholfield, 
M.P., is to fo Br a bill in the forthcoming 
session to remedy this evil. 


IMPROVEMENT OF Open Spaces.—With 
reference to the suggestions for laying out 
Kennington-common, and the improvement of 
Camberwell-green, in your last number, allow 
me to suggest for further comment, that many 
wide spaces and thoroughfares round London 
are easily susceptible of similar improvement : 
Whitechapel-road, Islington, Blackfriars-road, 
and the various so called greens might be 
planted and systematically laid out, so as to 
present a pleasing aspect and healthy prome- 
nade, and that at comparatively trifling ex- 
pense. In many of the narrowest roads, the 
small gardens in front of the houses should 
be purchased for the widening of the tho- 
roughfares before the value is enhanced by 
their being converted into shops,—a process 
which is rapidly taking place in all the roads 
leading to the metropolis. In short, a = 
inspector ought to be appointed for the 
regulation of such matters; it would not fail 
ultimately to save the public from great in- 
convenience as well as expense. For while 
we are going to great expense in widening 
some thoroughfares, we «re suffering others 
to be as fast closed up.—Foorpap. 

Larce Castinc.—A cylinder, 95 inches in 
diameter and 10 feet stroke, was cast yesterday 
afternoon, at the Novelty Works, in presence 
of a large number of persons, who had heen 
invited to witness the operation. No less than 
25,000 Ibs, of molten iron were used for the 
oninn, at oe rag inl be — 
20,000 Ibs. This is, probably, the est an 
heaviest casting of the kind yr oh and is 
for the first of Collins's line of sea-steamers, 
which are now in a great state of forwardness, 
two of which, we learn, will be launched early 
in January.—American Paper, 
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DesTRUCTION OF A LARGE GASHOLDER. 
—At the Edinburgh Gas Company’s Works, 
on Thursday week, a new telescopic gasholder 
tilted over by the breaking of a guide rod, and 
by the friction, or otherwise, exploded, or at leaet 
set fire to, the gas, of which it contained nearly 
390,000 cubic feet, being the largest gasholder 
in Scotland—40 feet in depth and 100 feet in 
iiiameter. Both gas and gasholder were 
destroyed, and the loss is estimated at about 
2,0001. The adjoining houses, windows, &c., 
were considerably injured. 


Steam-Boiter Expiostons IN THE 
Unirep States.—A report has just been 
presented to Congress, upon the subject of 
explosions in American steam-boilers. The 
report includes the number of accidents of 
this character from 1816 to 1848, and shows 
a total of 233 explosions, calculated from 
the average of the given cases.—Pecuniary 
loss—233 cases, at 13,302 dollars each, 
3,099,366 dollars.—Loss of lfe—il each, 
2,563.— Wounded—9 each, 2,097=total killed 
and wounded, 4,660. 


Curtous Invention.—Mr. Coupland, of 
Skellingthorpe, near Lincoln, has just pro- 
duced a very curious invention, for the purpose 
of preventing the strong glare of the sun’s 
light being cast upon windows which front the 
south. 


Mepia#vat Rematins.—The original floor 
of the ancient refectory at Durham has been 
discovered. About a foot and a half below 
the joists was an uniform surface of rubbish, 
on removing a portion of which, to the depth 
of about 3 feet, the workmen struck upon the 
floor of the ancient refectory. It is composed 
of plain red encaustic tiles, about 10 inches 
square, and of much rougher composition 
than is now deemed requisite.—Sunderland 
Herald. ' 


Westminster Apsey.— The following 
extract from the Northampton Mercury, of 
more than a hundred years since, will interest 
some of our readers:—‘ London, February 


porch and the rest of the north front of 
Westminster Abbey is now finish’d, according 
to the model of the old building of the Gothick 
order ; and the workmanship, in the opinion of 
competent judges, is reckon’d very beautiful 
and curious, in which the moderns have not 
only equal’d, but even exceeded the ancients 
in their own manner of architecture. The 
great window of 32 foot square in the front 
is likewise glazed with glass curiously painted 
after the Antique fashion, by Mr. Price, who 
is reckon’d the only artist in England capable 
of doing it; so that that ornamental art is not 
so entirely lost as some have alledg’d.” 


“Tom Sreete” an Enoineer.—Tom 
Steele, the devoted follower of O*‘Connell, 
whose melancholy end a short time since our 
readers will remember, was an associate of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers. In a memoir of 
him which was given at the general meeting of 
the Institution, mentioned last week, it was 
said that his attention being directed to the 
bad state of the navigation of the river Shannon, 
he determined to make a personal survey of 
the bed of the river, which he did in the most 
complete manner, employing sometimes very 
original means ; such, for instance, as stepping 
along the line of a reef or shoal, supporting 
himself with one hand upon the stern of a 
boat, whilst he measured and recorded all the 
inequalities of the surface, and ascertained the 
nature of the rock or ground. An account of 
this survey was published by him; and no 
greater proof of its utility can be given than 
the fact of the greater portion of his sugges- 
tions having been followed in the works that 
have been since executed. His attention being 
thus directed to the diving bell, he devised 
several alterations in its construction and appli- 
cation ; particularly a method of lighting the 
divers during their submarine labours. All 
these, with many similar subjects, were pub- 
lished in the current periodicals of the day, 
and some of them were communicated to the 
Institution. At a later period, a favourite 
theme upon which he a ig addressed the 
Institution was the purchase of | the birth-place 
of Sir Isaac Newton, and its preservation by 
the scientific world, in the same manner that 
Shakspeare’s house has since been obtained by 
the exertions of literary and dramatic men, 
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TENDERS 
Pd new city prison at Holloway: Mr. Bunning, archi- 


Holland ...... Shesnecvscs oes» £109,700 
ber eer a eus®aebeboves 104,979 
Baker dnd Stn ......:i.e-s-4-s 104,937 
EE scithicuechnennennnnenian 103,450 
CREED nek cenevesasncavuinbons 102,384 
RO. c:bccicrieneccewes tees 162,139 
OR 6 ve ivictdis dates Mbitewee 190,622 
Burton..... Sthvnbecdesowrb bees 99,890 
EO. cides nusadiledeatiniann aii 98,500 
WEP. cankiseeni es doeentanae 98,287 
Haward and Nixon ............ 97,800 
a MPU OTP ETT 97,450 
PE ob 'c6t0 ve deeves as cconne 97,402 
PR <a beet 96,865 
Locke and Nesham ............ 94,593 
ee LE ET ee A SE Pe 96,480 
PO Riicetnl deter ersebs bbekise 93,820 


Trego (accepted) ........-..005 
For new county prison, Wandsworth: Mr. J. Hill, archi- 
tect :— 





Beker end Gee ...cccsscccccces 114,590 
Costar ...... esuetaidicudekdxee 112,603 
SE Soxbucnanectiecsatanss 109,998 
Cs Jas can viene aediiies 169,908 
Lawrence and Son .....+.sse+. 108,188 
CEE 5 oi c's wevcciieedeces 108,147 
Haward and Nixon ..........-. 107,590 
WOU 5024 th bccann cucns sankars 107,200 
Branston and Gwyther.......... 106,950 
BEBE DO sceittareucethaaes 106,875 
i. . METER TE Titre «+» 106,200 
ree epee ey 105,724 
Higgs and Son .....2..0s+es0s 105,491 
Locke and Nesham (accepted) .. 102,870 


Both tenders opened in the presence of the builders. 
Quantities supplied for both. 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 


Held during the ensuing week. 


Mownpay, Fes. 5.—Institute of Architects, f p.m. 

Turspay, 6.—Institution of Civil Engioeers, 8 p.m. 

Wepnespay, 7.—Society of Arts, 8 P.M. 

Tuurspay, 8.—Royal Society, 8} r.m.; Society of Anti- 
quaries, 8 P.M. 

Faipay, 9.—Archzological Association 8} r.m. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. —> 


Received.—“‘ C, N.,” “* Antiquity,” “ J. H.,” “ Fair 
Piay,””. ** Tartan’’ (yoo), “ A. Bp” “* .P.,” “As Ol 
Mason,”’ “‘ An Old Subsecriber,”” “‘T. B. L.,’’ “ J. G.,’’ 
C.F.” (next week), ‘‘ W. F.,” “ Trader” (shall appear), 
“G. W.” (next week), ‘‘ Looker-on,” “L. M. T.,” 
“RG.” “J. J.,”? * W.H.S.,” “ H. MC.” (yes), “* E. 
T. B.,” “J.G.” (a filter so formed above ground would 
doubtless answer. We are promised a letter from Norwich), 
** Young Plasterer’ (we do not understand his question), 





** An Architect,’’ ‘* F, V. C.”’ (copy shall be sent), “‘ A Sub- 


9° Why oe ee 7 sid S "5 } 
23, 8784-4. The rebuilding of Solomon's | to take the step he speaks of: architectural modellers find 


scriber,’’ ‘‘ H. W. B.’’ (we cannot advise our correspondent 


little employment), ‘‘ Ami ef Amateur” (thanks for the 
suggestion and friendly tone), “‘J. G.’’ (Malton), ** Mr. 
W.,” “E. S.,” (thanks—next week), ‘‘ An Architect” 
‘make out a bill for the business actaally, estimating time, 
&c., employed). ‘‘ The Gold Seeker’s Manual,” by David 
Ansted, M.A. (Van Voorst, Lond. 1849); ‘‘ Con. Cregan,”’ 
No. II, ; ‘* The Family Friend,” I. and II. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, BATH, and | 


other PATENT TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, 
may be obtained in great variety at MINTON and Co.'s Warehouse, 
9, Albion-place, Sarrey side of Blackfriars-bridge ; and at their 
Manufactory, Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire. — N . Slabs and 
Tiles for Fireplaces, piain and ornamental; Door Furniture, &c. 


N OUNTED DRAWING PAPER.— 

HENRY POPE has in stock Drawing Paper, which has 
been mounted on Linen for TWO YEARS and UPWARDS, in 
various length ; of 2 ft. 2in., 3 ft. 3in..and 4% 4in. wide Tracing 
Papers, I ‘rawing and Writing ditto, Envelo and every descrip- 








tion of Stationery at wholesale prices. Publisher of Weaver's | 
“ Hints on Cottage Architecture.” with Plans, Elevations, and | 


Estimates, iniperial 4to., cloth, 25s.-92, Badge-row, Watling-strect. 





OLD-ESTABLISHED WHOLESALE» 
WAREHOUSE. Kitchen-range, and Stove-grate Manufactory 
18, Croes-<treet. Walwortt 


OHN GRICE most respectfully solicits 
the attention of Architects, Builders, and Carpenters, to his 
Stock of Black and Bright Stoves, Kitehen Ranges, &¢., &c. 
Black risters, from 64. per in. and upwards. 
Bricht ditto with Mack and Bright Bars, a. 10s, and apwards. 
Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, with Oven and Back Boiler :— 
Bf , 2.84 $f Gin, 3 153 
Elliptie Stoves, with double backs, 34. per in. 

All articles made on the premises aud warranted, and delivered 


free of expense within five miles of London, Bell-hanging in supe- | 


rior style, hung iu secret, 83 per pull 
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AY WARD, 


Manufacturers of KITUMEN-RANGES, STO &e., 196, 
Blackfriars-rvad. and 117. Union street, Borough. 

Stronz Self-acting Kitcheu Ranges, with Back Boiler and Oven 

and _— Bars :— 
3 


3% in. 8 ft. ¢in, 3% Sin st 
£3, £3, Wa 44. ga £4. los. 
Henly’s Patent [mproved, with back Boiler and Wrought Iron 
ven :—3 ft. st. sin snhéin sft. vin 4 
5, £5, lie, £5. 5a. £4. 103. £7. 


Best Register Stoves, at 74, 3d., and 9d. per inch. 
Do. Elliptic do, at Sid,andd4d. do. 


Manufacturer of WULFASTON'S PATENT REGISTER | 


STOVES, a certain cure for SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and 
a great saving iu fuel. To be seen in use daily. 
Irders from the Country, ied with 


p & remitt or Te- 
ference, will meet with prompt attention. 








TO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, AN D OTHERS. 
BE NJAMIN WALMSLEY, |W holesale 
I zer, Brass-foander, Stove-grate, Citcheu-range 
Stematebenee. at oe Padlock, 127, London-road, Southwark. 
Self-acting ranges, with oven and boiler and revolving 


Come g feet, St 108, 8 feet 4 inches, 3. 
Rezister-stoves, from 6d. an inch and upwards, 
a yen with —_ “a an inch. 
ing-coppers, ls. 2d. per Ib, 
Sash pulli : tron Vr |, a pergrom. Sash weights, & perewt 


2 inch, 10d. Zinch, % 9. 


Ev description of ironmongery, brass-foundry, &e,, adapted 
te sme of Sailders, u eabinet-makers, bell hangers, 
smiths, wheelwrighta, aud others, of quate, quad at peices that 
defy competition, Lron and spring 


The undermentioned 
| TRONMONGERY, at YOUNG'S 


[RONMONGERY | 


BROTHERS, late | 


K. HENLY and Co.,, WHOLESALE op | 


a eae 


BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 
m a nuliptic Stoves, double backs, ad. per inch. Registers, 644 
es: anges, with Ovensand Boilers, $f. 2 in. a, 53%. 4in., 


Ranges, with Circular 
poy eR om 
3K. 6, £3. Ps, 4. 2% la 


[oe |. gr 
i y a = 3 rae 
At F. R. WILIMAMSONS [ROW stovg 
Oe Puerta application at — by letter 
on or 
id, inclosing postage stamp.— W. closes at 7 o'clock. 








ro BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &c.— 


are the PRESENT PRICES of 
Oxford 


a's, street. oth, 
article equally low. Caaes eneicned vipon Senien of remittance 





eee 2 9 3 Inches 
Cast Butts.............. Gs. 34. 7a GL. Le 6 dozens. 
bahengeahesene “a 44. Wd, |} per 
naikeemediocnn Si. 7d. 193d le Sd. j 1000, 
Patent Line ta bd 73d. a 104 : 
3 Inches. 
Rain Pipe ...... Is id, la 3d. Is, Sd per yard. 
Q MOKY CHIMNEYS caused by WIN 
are by the 


guaranteed to S wrt 
newly-invented SIMPLEX WINDGUAR which offer 
the tried invention, known as 


DAYS PATENT W. DGUARD; vin, ¥ apes one 
j ; in : —_ 


durability. impossi! of soot, 

vention . the of down chimneys. 

Evie in Gabvenieed Seen, Bi PTs Sas 40s. ; 

pL pt Ping iS 
. - on ap- 





MOKY CHIMNEYS.— 
“NO CURE NO PAY.” 


J. WILSON and of 
Chimneys, 1, Vale pase’ i 
inform surveyors, 


to 
others, that he ean & perfect cure of 
chim trom rc tt roomed ou the 
eq terms of “ No cure ew 
og teocisaslade of too Wighion seopectabliion 
can be given. 


N.B WILSON & Co.'s PATENT CHIMEDT 
the € 


POTS for the Cure ¥ 
have vely —- for Me Kien 
ears, can any 
im on Prices 


granted to manul 
HAMMERSMITH, MIDDLESEX 
IR HENRY HART'S 


CHIMNEY PUMP, 
FOR THE 
CURE OF SMOKY CHIMNEYS, 








and the constant ventilation of apart- 
ments. It has in successful use at 
Green wieh for several months. 





SOLE AGENTS. 
BENHAM and SONS, 19, Wirmore- 


at 
0.4na 7, DEANE, opening to the 


A liberal discount to Ironmongers 
and Builders. 






































¢ Tr 
R. ARNOTT’S VALVES for thoroughly 
VENTILATING APARTMENTS of every Pption. 
F. EDWARDS having had the advantage of making them under 
| the immediate direction and of Dr. Arnott, enables him 
to present the public with Valves of most principle 
for general use. Prices from 7s. 64. to 28. and upwerdsa A 
| preepoetes, emiat F information, to be bad on on 
| t F. EDWARDS, 42, Po -street, Oxford-street, 7 


R. ARNOTT’S VENTILATING 


CHIMNEY VALVE, 














Por carrying off Heated ag ye em Rot 
Situing-rovms, Counting hae PRI 
First size, 





i wemerererereseeee if “« ), al ‘sh 
Manutrctured by HART and SONS, 53, 54, 55, Wych-street 
|, London. 


| [ “PROVED SELF-ACTING CHIMNEY 
VENTILATORS, 




















FOR CABRYING OFF HEATED AND IMPURE frome 
drawing- tartan. he &e., 


gers, 65. ¥: estminster, a 
omnes es any foene in [na Ty oa coed tree eithin © een. 
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EDU ( ED 

; CLEAVE, of W.iton-road, Pimlico Basin, begs to acquaint 

Kuilders and the Trade thgt he has now on hand, at his Moma. | 
factory (‘the first of ite kind ever establi 


, at 
Amortment of Dry and Well-seasoned p45 AND Dea Pp 
PARED FLOORING BOARDS and ATCH BOARDING of 


all sorta, from $ moh to ht nS thick, Ray Fuk a width 
and thickuess, and at iso, Timber, 
Deals, Oak —— yy site iouldings prepared by 


PRICES—WILLIAM | 


Mach ery. = 
Ap EAVES Flooring Manufactory and Timber | 


Yard. Son send Pinslio: Bane’ ine © . MOORE and SON. 





BOARDS.—ALFRED ROSLING 


REDUCTION in the PRICE of FLOOR | 


the Trade | 
and c eee that he bas RED CED t the F ahem ner =e 


keeps equgmatyy te ape ie and very general assc of 
Prampiek Floor Roards aud ed Board . planed to to a paella 
breadth and thi and he for ee also variety | 
of machine-p ouldi which are finished wi th great ac- | 


n to quality of workmanship.—Southwark 


curacy i attentio } 
Bridge Wharf, Bankside, and Oid Barge Wharf, pper Ground- 
street, Blackfriars. 





r Pa 4 - . 

REAT REDUCTION IN 

OF rey BOARDS AND MATCH BOARDING.— 
THOMAS ADAMS (late & Dare). Mahogany anid Timber Mer- 
chant. nadiecadiven New-road, Southwark, near the Bricklayers’ 
Arms, begs to inform his friends and the trade generally, that he 
has in stock a large amortment of the above goods, fit for imme- 
diate use, at prices which only require a trial to prove their decided 
cheapness Also mouldings prepared by machinery from the very 
best material, and in a superior manver; cut deals and scantling 
of every dimension; mahogany, cedar, rose tg oe wainsecot, elx, 
beech, oak, &c.. in planks, boards, veneers, and hogs 5 pantile, oak, 
and fir laths ; wheelwrights goods, All sawn and prepared goods 
except timber) delivered free of expense ; sawing charged at mi 
vricea Very extensive drying sheds. 


PLANING 
MACHINE. 


MUIR'S 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM. STREET, PIMLICO. 
'EIMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 

and BATTENS,&c..Sawn on the most approved principle, 
Boards, &., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, by Muir's Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation and 
water-c _ e, being connected with the Thames by = Grosvenor 
Canal. fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


h a 
pane ot Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Millis, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for wowing and euaning. 





7 ‘ Ti a) 

G E! ERAL W oop - CUTTING COM- 

Bl PPANY.—SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 
MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, between the Suspension and 
Waterloo Bridges SAWING and PLANING in all their 
branches executed with the greatest despatch and punctu- 
ality. A jarge Stock of seasoned and beautifully WORKED 
MOULDINGS, consisting of upwards of 106 different patterns 
kept constantly on hand; also an extensive assortment of dry 
prepared FLOORING BOARDS, of all qualities and at reasonable 
rates. 
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V OOD THOROUGH LY SEASONED 

in DAYS instead of YEARS, by DAVISON and 
SYMINGTON'S PATENTED PROCESS, at the Patent Desic- 
eating Company's Establishment (for Beqnening, Sawing, and 
A laning Wood), at the Grand Surrey Mills, immediately adjcining 
the Commercial and East Country Docks, Rotherhithe. The new 
process ensures the entire remov “4 of moisture, hardens the gums, 
prevents further shrinkage, and strengthens the fibre.— For scale of 
prices, or license to work the patent, or any further information, 


address, post-paid, or apply to ee 
ANGUS JENNINGS, Secretary. 


The Patent Desiccating Company's *s Offices are REMOVED fr Ta 
28, New Broad-street to No, 41,GRACEC Hoe STREET, CI 

The Company's Agents are-—Mr. WM. LANE, Irwell- buildings. 
Manchester; Mr. THOS. MILLIPB, Kirk aldy; Messrs. AN. 
D LPH, EL LIOT, and Co., Glasgow ; Messrs. CLIFF ORD oad 
eaow N, Holl 


+ ‘ 7 

-O RDA N’S PATE N T M ACHINE 

CARVING and MOULDING WORKS for WOOD and 
STONE, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, and 154, Strand.—-TAYLOR, 
WILLIAMS, and JORDAN beg to call the attention of the build- 
ing community to a new feature of their establishment, and, at the 
same time, to thank their numerous patrons and friends ‘for the 
very literal support they have lately experienced, which, they 
assufe them and the pub lic, it will be their constant endeavour to 
deserve, by giving their customers an increasing share of the ad- 
vantages arising from the constant improvements in the machinery 
which they have just succeeded in applying to the production of 
the most intricate carving in Caen and other freestones, and in 
statuary inarble. 

T., W., and J. particularly solicit the attention of architects 
and builders to the fact that, by the use of this machinery, a very 
large saviug. both of time and tm mey, is effected,—so great, ‘indeed, 
that in many cases they can deliver a well-finished article in Caen 
stone for less money than it can be obtained in cement, while their 
wood-carving will, in some cases, be found to come into close com- 
petition with the hest kinds of composition ornament.— For prices 
and estimates apply at 154, Strand. 

TESTIMONIAL FROM CHARLES BARRY, ESQ. 
* Westminster, May 16th, 1848. 

“ Gentlemen,—In reply to your letter requesting my opinion of 
your Patent Carving Seshinery, I have much pleasure in stating, 
from an experience of more than two pears, in its —— > to 
the production of the wood carvings of the House of Peers, and 
other apartments of the New Palace, at Westminster, that I am 
enabled to make the most favourable report concerning it, and to 
add that it has more than justified the favourable terms in male h 
1 recommended if in 1845 = her Majesty's i ge een rnd : “ 

d Works for adoption. remain, Gent aE yours faithfully, 
mpl neieis ARLES BARRY. 








“ Messrs. Taylor, Williams, and Jordan” 








Ropal 


Bp Wer Se 
Pee mR, ach Aetters Patent. 


Majesty's 


aires 


pts PATENT " SELF- ADJUSTING | 


DOOR KNOBS AND LOOSE SPINDLES. 





HARTaad SON A Me to invite the attention ofarchitects, builders, 
and others, to Joor Furniture, mounted for PITT’S PA 
TENTED SPI NDLES The knobs are stronger, more durable, and 
more clegantin form, than those in ordinary use, asthe spindles, being 
loose, do not require the objectionable side screw. They are more 
readily fixed, are suitable for every description of lock now in use, 
and, as they adjust themselves to doors of diifterent thicknesses, 
without alt om, are particularly adapted for the country or for 
exportation. — Be Oy made :to suit every st; style of decoration) in 

Ch and opal glass, buftalo, horn, ivory, ebony, 


ina, erystal, 
brass, &c., as suite with finger bell- catia levers, &c.— May be 
obtained of all of the proprietors and sole manu - 


a Wee aR an aud SC mar INS, Wholesale "Tranmnongers, 53, 54, and 


Stran: 
P "'S PAT tev. SPINDLE, the only one that 
os — or mounting, the 


quvh jeide sorews would 


THE PRICE 





TO | ARCHITECTS —coMPRTITION AND OTHER 
ME THOMAS 8. BOYS, Member of the 


New Society of Painters in Water meeng 3 and author of 
“The Picturesyne pe Architecture of Paris, Ghent, oyen, &..” and 
of“ London as it is, is services in Tinting Backgrounds, 
Landscapes, Pepmpective Vie Vi oie Interiors, &c. From the long expe- 
rience he hag had in such subjects, he is fally aware of the points 
essentially necessary to be attended to. Drawings and designs litho- 
raebes m & superior manner.—Address, Mr. BOYS, 81, Great 

tehfield street, Oxford-street. 





TO ARCHITEC TS AND ENGINEERS. 


o-casnstaseensi RENETD 


R. EDWARD is desirous of meeting | 


Gentlemen who require Coloured Architectural Designs, 
Perspective, got up and coloured in the neatest style at moderate 
terme Mr. B, further begs to state that he makes a consic ¥ ration 
in his charges, should the competition prove unsuccessful — Address, 
Mr. EDWARD, 16. Woodstock-strect, Bond street, 

TO THE ‘BUIL DING PUBLIC. 
i ‘ 
purst. RATE ORNAMENTS in 
PORTLAND, ROMAN and other CEMENTS, and PLA&- 
TER of PARIS, at reasonable prices, consisting of Vases, Bailus- 
ters, Capitals, perforated Panellings, Cantilevers, Brackets, Trusses, 
Wreaths, Scrolls, Masc ues, Heads, Figures, Friezes, Gothic anc 





| other Chimney-Shafts, Soffits, Bed-moulds, Pateraa, &c., &¢., 36-inch 
| _ tre, Flowers fixed complete, 24s. each, smaller in pro sportion 





An assortinent of Shop-front Trusses always ready for ae 
HERBE RT and BOR, mocelion. &c., 42, Parker-st., Drury-lane. 








HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 
friends and the mous, See I have now com- 
by werd with which lean 


consider. 
Te exincs ONE iris PEA FO FOOT SUP, 
= ‘boners from SIXPENCE E PEK F eae te OOT RUN. A yoy 
of the cheapest patterns al stock. 
galuted wo 2m, on the most pe sn terms, CHARLES LUNG, 
0.1, King-street, Baker-xtreet, Portman-square.—Cash only. 





EB. and W. H. sACKSON beg to call the 
attention of Builders and the trade to the reduced Prices 
of their PATENT oe gy LASS, which, from ja ba gees is 


now su all respectable 
BRITISH aad ROUGH PLATE, CROWN SHEET STARE 


i oval 
| and ORNAMENTAL GLASS, supplied of the Best manufacture, 
| and at the lowest terms. List of prices, estimates, ated every in- 


formation can had on application at their warehouse, 3, 


| Oxford-street. 


| ase of Crown Glass in_ the pri ine Ee Eintows of all the 


r YODD’S PATENT METALLIC, 


PROTOXIDE PAINT, for Stucco Fronts, Brickwork, 
Iron, Wood, and every description of Painting. This Paint has 


1] | been most severely tested for nearly four years, by men of great ex- 


perience, and has been extensively used under the superintendence | 


of Architects, Engineers, and Surveyors of the greatest eminence.— 


Orders to be addressed to Mr. B. TODD, Patentee, 28, Dean-street 


Soho, London. 








A TKINSON’S ‘CEME} NT. 

WOOD, Jun., Manufacturer of Roman, Portland, and 
Bath Cement, Blue Lias Lime Works, CHURCH STREET, 
KOTHERHITHE, Sole Consicnee for Atkinson’s Cement.— 
Cement C a = of every meer 


y Tr 
I OM AN CEMEN Tl, made according to 
ASHFIELD of Parker's Patent, may be had genuine of 
J. M. Bi "ASH ELD (date Wyatt, Parker, and Co.), Waterloo 
Dock Wharf, Commercial-road, Lambeth, Neo. 1, Ironcate Wharf, 
Paddington, ‘and at the Manufac tory, Mill Wali, Poplar. Also 
Plaster, Mastic, Tarras, Bricks, Tiles, &c. 


ARIAN CEMENT, for internal Stucco, 








— WILLIAM | 


as OJ vr ’ “ 
ATENT PLATE GL: ASS. —CLAUDET 
and HOUGHTON beg to remind Architects, Builders, and 
the Trade of the very low price at which they are now selling 
PATENT PLATE GLASS, the effect of which is to eee 

etter ¢ 

of dwelling- houses. - -PLA CROWN, COLOURE 
and ORNAMENTAL WINDOW G LASS Warehouse, 83, High 
Holborn. Lists ofthe reduced prices forwarded free on application. 





AINTED and STAINED GLASS and 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS of every kind, for Windows.— 
CLAUDET and HOUGHTON, 89, High Holborn, exeeute every 
description of Ornamental Giass for Windows, in ancient or 
modern style, at the lowest prices consistent with superior work- 
manship, either i in plain colour, ornamental in white, embos 
engraved.or richly painted. —-Patterns and specimens may be seen 
at their Warehouse, 89, High Holborn. 





HE UN SION PLATE GL. ASS ‘COMP: ANY 

beg to call the attention of architects, surveyors, builders, 

large consumers, and the trade generally, to the quality, colour, 
and substance of their highly-finished glass, and as the discounts 


| vary according to size, they prefer giving a special estimate for each 


instead of PLASTER OF PARIS, may be painted and | 


papered within twenty hours of its application on the bare walls; 
aud rooms may be rendered habitable by its use before the mate- 
rials commonly adopted would begin to dry. It is worked without 
the slightest difficulty. A finer quality is also prepared for orna- 
mental plastering, for encaustic painting. &c. Specimens of 
which may be seen at the Manufactory of the Patentees, CHA 
FRANCIS and | SONS, Cement Works, Nine Elms, Londen. 


EENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMEN'1 








forms an exceedingly hard and indestructible Stucco, which | 


| FLOORS in sizes not exceeding 5 feet superficial. 
} 


may either be prepared for paint, or finished in imitation of stone, | 


by the addition of Portland or other stone dust. 


It is a cheap and efficient substitute in place of wood for skirting, 


architrave, and — a in its application for which pur. 
poses it checks the of Fire and the attacks of Vermin. 

Patentees and so. ‘~ Manufacturers, J. B. E and SONS, 
Mibbenk- street. Weseasaewe, and Boel treet, | lav verpool. 


. y 
ORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 
by J. B. WHITE: nd SONS, possesses all the properties of 
the best Roman Cement, but has the advantage over that material 
of wholly resisting frost ; and when used as a stucco it does not 
vegetate or turn green in dathy situations, oe requires no colour- 
ing. Employed as an hydranlic mortar for brickwork, it carries 
four to five measures of sand to one of cement, and is proved hy 
trial to become harder and stronger in a B nyse ms than 
Roman Cement with but one measure of sand bis superior con- 
necting power, combined with its eminently hydraulic properties, 
point it eut as the fittest material for building sea and embank- 
ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns, and baths, and for all 
those parposes where strength and a perfect resistance to water are 
required. 
Manufacturers—J. B. WHITE and SON, Milibank-street, West- 
minster, and 35, Ceol. eneees, RAveRp Oe. 


A al r 
OR "1 LAN rd CEM EN T, solely 

MANUFACTURED by WILLIAM ASPDIN, Son of 
the Patentee. - 
reference to No, 296, page 491; and also Nos. 284 and 285, paces 
343 and 351 of “The Builder,” for accounts of EXPERIMENTS 
on the strength of Portland Cements, whereby the great supe- 
riority of their Cement is manifest. This Cement has been 
proved for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel 
to resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
qualities, harder, and more durable than any other description of 
Cement ; it does not vegetate, oxydate, or turn green; nor is it 
aftected by any atmospheric influence whatever the climate, resist- 
ing alike the action of fre sy and heat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes.’ For all purposes that Cement is appli- 
cable the Proprietors challenge competition.—Orders cuseead by 
Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Company, at their Manufac' tory, 

orthfleet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great Seotland- yard, Whitehall ; 

also by their Agent at aed Dept, 1, Back Goree, Livery ool, 


OHNS| and CO.’S PATE} NT ‘STUCCO 


CEMENT and PAINT.-—The attention of Architects, 
Builders, Plasterers, Painters, Merchants, and the Public generally 
is solicited to the many advantages attached to these celebrated 
Materials, which, for their appearance, durability, imperviousness, 
utter resistance to frost or heat, and general economy, distinguish 
them from all other cements and paints, and fully justify the con- 
fidence reposed in them, as shewn by the numerous testimonials 
received from public bodies and private individuals of the first im- 





portance —-Prospectases and particulars may be obtained from the | j ‘ 
} bars, sink and stable traps and gratings, air bricks. close and open 


sole agent, PHILIP HARE, at the Warehouse. 22, Steel-yard, 
Upper he ne 





| ny ARTIN’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF and 


ORNAMENTAL CEMENT—REDUCTION of PRICE.— 


| The Patentees beg to inform their Friends and the Public that 


| they have made arrangements which enable them to offer this | - 





invaluable cement at a considerably reduced price. It has now 
been before the public so many years, and has obtained so high a 


| standing in the estimation of all who have used it, that it is un- 
| necessary to comment on its merits. The Patentees, however, feel | 


called upon to observe, that by its use—from the greater amount of 


surface which a given quantity will cover, and the small amount | 


of labour required in working it, a saving of 25 to 30 per cent. is 
effected as compared with other cements for internal use. Speci- 
mens shewing its beauty, hardness, and applicability to all plain 
and ornamental purp: may seen; and the Cement in an 
quantity obtained o the ies Pabentons, Messrs STEVENS and 80) 
at ames Plaster and Cement Works, 186, Drerytane, London. 


ARWICKSHIRE CEME)}D NT. — To 
hitects, Engineers, Contractors, and ae pe _ 
R. GREAVE ES solicits the notice of the Profession and Trade 
the very rior CEMENT he is now manufacturing at his 
Work Merat ford-on-Avon and Southam ; the “ Warwickshire” 
resemb ling “ Caen “ stone, and the “Improved” a dark tint of the 
* Bath,” both of which will be found unequalled, especially for 
hydraulic purposes. 
GROUND LIAS LIME FOR CONCRETE, &c. 
N.B. Glazed Stone-Ware Pipes on sale. 
Agents for London—Ratty and Verey, 2, South Wharf, Padding- 
ton; Mauchester—J, Thompson, Back King street ; Liverpool— 
. Wylie, 56, Gloucester-street ; Belfast--W. and F. Lewis; Glas- 
er Brown, 1 Broomielaw ; Oxford—E. Cryer, Canal 
hart ; Chester—J. Linenhall-street ; Worcester—F. 
Evesbam— Birmingham 


Bradley, Butts; H. ham and Co.; 
. Burohill, Berkley-street. 





quantity required. To encourage the use of Plate Glass for glazing 
purposes, the price is considerably reduced, which will, for its 
durability and appearance, insure the preference to any other 
description. 

ROUGH PLATE GL ASS supplied for chytahts, warehouses, 
workshops, and flooring, 3-Sths. 4, 4, and 1 inch thick 

London Warehouse, 99, Hatton-garden, Holborn ° 

H. CHRISTIE, Agent. 


yr , a mn : ‘ 
Vy INDOW GLASS. THOMAS 
MILLINGTON solicits an inspection of the difterent 
GLASSES he has now in stock, the qualities of which will be 
found to * very superior.—-&87, Bishopsgate-street, Without, 
NEW RIFF.—Sheet in various large dimensions delivered 
free in Mi a 








Common in 100 feet cases 3. Od, 

Do. 200 do. is, Od. 
Thirds 20 ~3= do. 6d. 
: Py 200 de > ad. 





od. 


ROUGH PLATE GLABS for WINDOWS, SKYLIGHTS, and 


4 thick........ ls. Od. f inch........ 9a Od 
$8th inch .... la 2d, | l inch........ 38 Od. per foot. 
oS Soe ls, 6d. 
P ae ROUGH P LAT EB TILES. 
§ thick........ > 1d. 3-8th inch,. la. 7d, 
© MBs sacs Pr ; inch. 2s. Od. each. 
GLASS DOMES. “for SKYL IGHTS, from 15 to 50 inches in 
dlameeiee. These are well worth notice. 
j ) @ Crown per crate 18 tables ........... £i 36 0 
t C do. | TS een ESE: 200 
Fourths do. do. skhébeSeensne 37 8 
Thirds do. : ee er ee 326 
Large Crown 5 quares in 100 feet boxes ...... 2id per foot. 
Sbyé — 16 by 8 oe: - %. “22 seeewe ad. 


Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Co. request | 








Very aaguitce Piate for Pictures and Windows, averag ing Woz. 
from 1s. 6d. per foot upwards. 





CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 








of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner oo 
to the Trade, 121, Bnet al row, | 
Finsbury - square. — Well -seaso’ ned | 





materials, superior workmanship, 
lowest prices.— Upwards of 4 
DOORS, and a large variety of 
! Sashes and Frames, aiways on sale, 
Glazed goods securely packed for 
the country. Steam-struck Mould- 
a Lj ings in any quantity.—N.B, This j 
Establishment is worth the notice ‘ 
of all engaged i in building. 


SHOP FRONTS, SASHES AND FRAMES, DOORS, & 
MADE FOR THE TRADE. 
JOHNSON and PASK, (=== 
1, Amwell-street, Clerkenwell, | | 1 
near the New Kiver Head, t 
Beg to inform the Trade, and 
the Building Public in general, 
that they continue to manufac- 
ture Sashes and Frames, Shop ~— 
Fronts, Doors, and all other | 
kinds of Joiners’ work, on the 
| lowest possible scale of prices. 
{ Ali kinds of Wainscot wea Ma- 
i hogany work done in the very 
best manner ; French polished, 
==} and carefully packed for the 
country.—A full list of prices 
forwarded by return of post, to any part of the country. 
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TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


AIN-WATER PIPES, heads, shoes, and 


elbows, half-round and 0 G gutters, sash weights, railing 


coal plates, serapers, tile lizhts, balcony panels, barrow wheels, &c. 
GAS and WATER-PIrES, bends, branches, Tee pieces, syphous 
and lamp columns ; also hot-water pipes for heating buildinvs and 
we houses, and PLANGE PIPES, with all the usual connexions. 
large stock of the above ¢ ‘ASTINGS at very low prices, at 
JoNESs, lron Bridge Wharf, No. 6, Bankside, Southwark. 


“TO ARCHITECTS, BUIL DE KS, AND BRIC ‘K- M AKE ‘RS. 


UMPS of Superior CONSTRUCTION, 


bored perfectly true by improved machinery, in various 

lain and ornamental patterns for Conservatories, Squar Mada 
Piaces, Roads, Gardens, and for Liquid Manure. RICK- 
MAKERS’ PUMPS, in Wrought and Cast Iron, HYDRAU L&C 
LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Wells of any depth, 
SINGLE and DOUBLE PUMPS up to twelve-inch bore, kept 


for Hire. 
BENJ. FOWLER, 63, Dorset-strect, Fleet-street. 


FLEXIBLE INDIA- RUBBER PIPES AND TUBING, 


For Railway Companies, Brewers, Distillers, Fire Engines, Gas 
Companies, Gardening and Agricultural purposes, Xc. 


v 
HE PATENT VULCANIZED INDIA- 
RUBBER HOSE-PIPES are made to stand hot liquor, 
and acids without injury—do net become hard or stiff in any tem- 
perature (but are always perfectly flexible) and as they require E 
a of oil or dressing, are particularly well rage + ag or 
ocomotive engines, railway ¢ re engines, 
engi pce, eardens, an and all purposes where a perfectly fexible pipe s 
requi l sizes, from ¢inch bore upwards, and of any 
length to order, V Falennised India rubber garden hose fitted wi 
brags-taps, copper branch and roses ——. ready to be attached 
am, «eee De ¢ manufacturer, JAMES 
LYNE HANCOCK, ell-mews, Goswell-road, London. 
N.B. Vuleanizea tndia-rubber washers of all sizes for joints or 
hot-water and steam ae pes, and vulcanized sheet rubber any thick 
ness for all kinds of joints, and other purposes. ; 
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